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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE POLICY OF THE JOURNAL 


The Note in small type which heads 
the opening page of every number of 
‘PSYCHIC RESEARCH’ clearly sets forth the 
personal responsibility of contributors. 
It is desirable to emphasize this fact 
and to point out the principles which 
govern the admission of articles to our 
columns. 

‘*eeee 

Primarily, as is set forth in conspicuous 
print on the inner side of our front 
cover, this Journal seeks to follow out 
and to authenticate where possible, all 
alleged cases of the development of psy- 
chic faculty or the occurrence of psychic 
and metapsychic phenomena. Until the 
public, and the general body of members 
of the Society are better trained in the 
analysis of evidential values, it is excep- 
tional to find the evidence for a given 
phenomenon so well drawn up as to 
present a ‘water-tight’ or critic-proof in- 
stance. Yet the fact remains that a 
wholesale rejection by the editorial Com- 
mittee or the Editor of material found 
by them to be in a technical sense 
defective in its standard of evidence 
would deprive readers of the Journal of 


a great deal of interesting matter, some- 
times unique and often valuable. 
ee KK OX 

The A.S.P.R. is not constituted for 
educational purposes, but the fact cannot 
be denied that a large proportion of its 
members are students, learning gradually 
the technicalities of psychic research and 
relying for that purpose upon their as- 
sociation with an organization from which 
they quite rightly and naturally expect 
the widest enlightenment on all current 
phases of psychic happening. The Journal 
therefore cannot ignore their need. It 
cannot enclose itself within the shell of 
a formal academic correctness; nor can 
it cater exclusively for the savant after 
the manner of those organs which repre- 
sent groups of the intellectually ortho- 
dox. On the other hand, ic cannot 
descend to the presentation of the merely 
popular or sensational. There are abund- 
ant media for this. Truly however, the 
facts of psychic research are sensational 
enough to satisfy, we should think, the 
most jaded appetite. In psychic research 
the old saying is well exemplified that 
‘Truth is stranger than fiction’. 
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The very existence of a Society for 
Psychic Research implies the admission 
that there are psychic phenomena which 
call for investigation. Were this not so, 
Futility would be writ large over all our 
efforts, and it would be a task of ques- 
tionable honesty to continue to invite sub- 
scriptions from the large public interested. 
Perhaps no more serious indictment 
could be brought against such an or- 
ganization than the administration of its 
resources for a self-contradictory purpose, 
and for the negation of those principles 
for which it was called into being. But 
we are in no danger of incurring this re- 
proach so long as we continue to engage 
in constructive work and give it due pub- 
licity in our Journal. 

xe OK OK OK 

The first desideratum will always be 
the collection of the best authenticated 
case-records procurable. The Research 
and Publication Committees will do their 
utmost to obtain such records of ex- 
perience, but it will rest largely with 
members themselves or with the general 
readers of the Journal to collect and put 
in suitable form the narratives of such 


psychic happenings of a noteworthy na- 
ture as may come under their observation, 
and to persuade those concerned to detail 
them. 
eee 

Arrangements are now being made for 
the initiation of a more active program 
of home research under the auspices of 
the Research Committee. The record con- 
tributed by our President to the chronicle 
of the ‘Margery’ phenomena may be 
viewed as a forerunner of such communi- 
cations. To get the machinery of te- 
search in smooth working order may take 
time, and much will depend upon the 
possibility of securing the co-operation of 
suitable mediums and sensitives. With a 
growing atmosphere of confidence in the 
treatment of mediums by those in 
authority at Hyslop House, it seems al- 
ready certain that the material for ex- 
perimental research will be forthcoming 
in due abundance and variety. But again, 
the need of trained observers, sufficiently 
instructed in the methods of research and 
imbued with the spirit of impartiality 
and fair-mindedness is of paramount im- 
portance. 


* * * * * 


CASE RECORD OF CLAIRVOYANCE 
BY MR. CHESTER GRADY 


Mr. GraADy’s STATEMENT 

On Easter Sunday 1930 during the 
singing of the anthem at the Church of 
Saint Bartholomew, New York, I became 
aware of the presence of a young man, 
an entire stranger to myself, standing fac- 
ing me. My seat was in the balcony, so 
that the figure appeared to be floating. 
He seemed of average type, about 25 to 
30 years of age. He spoke to me, saying 
“T believe you can hear me’’. I said ‘Yes, 
I can’. He then said “I want my mother’. 
I said ‘““Do I know your mother?” His 
answer was “Yes. You sat with my 


mother and my sister’. He then shewed 
me a picture of a tropical country, event- 
ually conveying to me a certain place 
which I was able to recognize by the aid 
of a capital ‘H’ which he exhibited. | 
spoke the name of the place and he 
agreed. 

At the same time, he conveyed to me 
the intelligence that he had taken his 
own life, and that owing to the mental 
distress which this fact had caused his 
mother, he wished to send her a message 
to ease her mind, by letting her know 
that all was well with him. He also said 
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MEDIUMSHIP OF MR. GRADY 


to me “Joseph P. . is here with me 


and would wish me to send his greetings 
) ‘Mother’ ”’. 


The sitting to which this young man 
referred had taken place early in the 
month of March—fully a month before 
the Easter service. At that sitting my 
guide had made reference to a great con- 
fusion in which the elder lady would find 
herself on Easter Sunday. There was 
no mention at all of any male relative, 
except what seemed to be an attempt on 
the part of her son to communicate, but 
this was not successful. She told me 
nothing of her family. 


The young man now spoke again to 
me. He said “There is my mother’. I 
looked down into the body of the church 
and saw what I should describe as a 
repetition of what my guide had de- 
scribed at the sitting. I saw a lady whom 
I recognized as the one with whom I had 
sat in March. She was trying to edge her 
way through the crowd, apparently look- 
ing for a seat. A young usher placed 
his hand on her shoulder and led her to 
the front rank of seats close to the chan- 
cel. What I saw seemed to me to be 
happening in Saint Bartholomew’s church 
where I was; but I was aware that it 
was a picture only and not a substantial 
reality. As a matter of fact the gang- 
Ways were empty as the service was then 
in progress. But when the figure of the 
lady reached the chancel, all faded. I re- 
turned after the service to my apartment 
with the feeling that I should send the 
message to the lady with whom I had sat, 
knowing only her name and the city in 
Which she was staying, and not her street 
adress. I then wrote to her, putting on 
the envelope merely the city address with 
her name, and in the course of about 
three weeks I received the following an- 
swer from her (the names are altered as 
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they must be kept private, but the name 
of the city can be correctly given, as it 
is not their home place). 


Santa Barbara. California. 
May 8, 1930. 
My dear Mr. Grady. 


I can’t tell you how thrilled I am with 
the Easter message that you have sent 
me from my son and my husband; for 
my husband’s name was Joseph P . . . If 
there is more that you can tell me about 
what you saw, will you please write me. 
Your letter was forwarded and I have 
only just received it. You may remember 
that you saw great confusion over my 
going into church; that I went back at 


first and then forward. But you saw me 


sitting near the front. There were Easter 
symbols around me. My daughter said 
afterwards “Won't it be strange if that 
actually happens on Easter Sunday’. I 
thought it couldn’t possibly, for I spent 
Easter with a friend who preaches in a 
large Chicago church, and I knew his 
wife planned to take me to the early 
service and had arranged for our seats. 
Well, it happened that their car was out 
of order. We went to the second ser- 
vice. I had to wait in the back and there 
was great confusion and crowding, but 
we did sit in front as the head usher had 
saved seats for us. 


I have longed for a message from my 
dear ones, but could get nothing. I am 


particularly glad of what you have sent 
me. 


Gratefully yours, 
M e..7 


NOTE. Mr. Grady’s vision in Saint Bartholomew’s 
church would have occurred at about 11.30 a.m. 
New York time. This would be 10.80 Chicago time, 
there being an hour difference. Consequently the 
service at the Chicago church had not commenced 
at the time he had the vision and it was the seeond 
service which this lady attended. 











LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS (IIIa) 


Readers are referred to p.44. of our 
January issue for the verification of five 
names in the original record of the Bige- 
low group, first given on the 20th and 
27th April 1928. The letter of a Mrs. 
A... .. is printed in that issue. Since 
then the Editor has received the follow- 
ing letter which he is able to print in full, 
omitting only those names for the pub- 
lication of which he has at present no 
authority. 


88 Avenue Henri Martin. XVle 
Paris. February 11th, 1931. 
Dear Sir. 


In the article entitled “Le Livre des 
Revenants’” which appeared in the Nov- 
ember 1930 and January 1931 numbers 
of ‘Psychic Research’ there are references 
to “VIII. April 20th. 1928.” 

Frederick May of Washington. 

Kathleen Nielson. 


In the January number one of your cor- 
respondents, a Mrs. A., gave you certain 
details which I should like to confirm 
and amplify. Kathleen Neilson, who was 
the daughter of Mrs. Frederick Neilson 
of New York, first married Reginald 
VV... , and secondly Sidney J... 
C ... Jr. She died in this city, I be- 
lieve, a few years ago (approximately 
1927). If you wish to verify the date 
you might communicate with Mr. C.. . 
whose address you will probably find in 
the New York Social Register. 

Kathleen Nielson and her second hus- 
band were childhood friends of mine, 
but I had not seen them in many years. 
If you should think it worth while to 
publish this information, I have no ob- 
jection to my name appearing, but can 
give you no authorization to mention any 
other. I hope that the above information 
may be of use, F. GILBERT. 


xe KK OK 
RECORD OF A TRUMPET PHENOMENON 


At Hyslop House, March 31, 1931 


Present: Mrs. Henry Warner, Mrs. W. 
T. Larned, Miss Beatrice M. Foster, 
Mr. Henry T. Sperry, Mr. L. P. Le- 
Perrier, Mr. E. R. Douglas. 

The sitting took place in the room be- 
low that in which Mr. William Carth- 
euser was at the time holding one of 
his group sittings. A trumpet was placed 
within the circle. The suggestion was 
made that if possible one of Cartheuser’s 
controls should take advantage of the 
coincidence of the two sittings to mani- 
fest his presence in some phenomenal 
way. 

None of those present had sat with 
Mr. Cartheuser except Mrs. Warner. 


A slight movement of the trumpet was 
noticed by the sitters, and Mrs. Warner 
asked if this was made by the Indian 
control. In answer to this question, there 
was a very violent movement of the 
trumpet which was drawn backwards and 
forwards with a saw-like motion in the 
direction of its length. 

All the undersigned agree that they 
heard a voice in the trumpet which they 
recognized as that of Elsie* saying ‘“Hoo- 
hoo”’. 

(signed L.P. Le Perrier, E.R. Douglas, 
Henry T. Sperry, Beatrice M. Foster. 

Mrs. Larned does not sign as she was 

not concentrating attention at the time. 
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DISCARNATE KNOWLEDGE 


A Study of Psychic Communications received through a private medium and pur- 
porting to come from a group of eminent psychic investigators. 


(hereinafter called 
By WILLIAM 


The ensuing paper is the first of a ser- 
ies submitted by the recipient of the writ- 
ings, who was the sitter present with the 
automatist. The latter is a younger man 
living in the same town, whose name is 
withheld owing to the difficulties which 
might be created for him if this form of 
authorship were proclaimed locally as his. 
Mr. Glover has kindly placed at the dis- 
posal of the A.S.P.R. the whole of the 
material obtained, together with his per- 
mission to the Editor to deal with it in 
such manner as may be most advanta- 
geous for the readers of the Journal. It has 
remained for the Editor to make such 
selections from the very abundant subject- 
matter as seemed to him most appropriate 
and to cast these into the form in which 
they will now appear. What follows will 
be almost verbatim quotations and ex- 
tracts from Mr. Glover's original tran- 
script with sundry notations and commen- 
taries supplied by him. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The material composing this work was 
received from time to time during the 
course of two and a half years of investi- 
gation by the compiler and sensitive. The 
original purpose was to obtain firsthand 
information on the problem of communi- 
cation. At first, only evidential messages 
were sought, and the Ouija was the in- 
strument used: but soon the communi- 
cators shewed their wish for the trans- 
mission of matter of serious intrinsic im- 
port. They asked that such messages 
should be preserved. Accordingly they 
were recorded verbatim in shorthand. 
The presiding ‘control’ gave the name 


the P.R. Group). 
T. GLOVER 


ZOAN. He prepared the way for com- 
munications, presumably at first from 
Charles Darwin and later from mem- 
bers of the P.R. group in which the in- 
fluence of F.W.H. Myers and William 
James seemed to predominate. The clarity 
of the reception gained as the work pro- 
ceeded. This increasing improvement in 
reception is especially noted in the P.R. 
papers in the third section of these writ- 
ings. It was observed that the views and 
statements put forth by the communi- ° 
cators were often foreign to the precon- 
ceptions of the two participants and oc- 
casioned surprises. In this we find a 
parallel to the experience of Stainton 
Moses. ‘Taking into consideration all 
the facts and circumstances surrounding 
the experiments” says Mr. Glover “it has 
seemed that a strange force was at work 
which is explicable only on the assumption 
that it is exerted by intelligence external 
to the sitters.” 
THE Usr OF ‘GREAT NAMES’ 

A word must be said about the use of 
“great names” in these scripts. The fre- 
quent use in psychic communications of 
the names of notable persons has tended 
to cast a shadow of doubt on the authen- 
ticity of the messages. “It is with re- 
luctance” says Mr. Glover “that these 
names are included in the work; but on 
the assumption that the communications 
are genuine, I have, as compiler, but re- 
spected the expressed wishes of the com- 
municators in including them.” No change 
at all was made by Mr. Glover in his 
transcript of the original, either by way 
of correction or otherwise. Revisions, 
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and even small corrections have been in 
every case left to the judgment of the 
communicators. 

Throughout these records the initial 
‘G’ has been made to stand for ‘Glover’ 
and ‘X’ for ‘Sensitive’. 

The present Editor would feel this to 
be the right place to add a further com- 
ment on the use of ‘great names’ tending 
to suggest a certain degree of reasonable- 
ness in their employment which might 
not be apparent unless pointed out. It 
has been repeatedly affirmed by the more 
responsible order of controls that the dis- 
semination of knowledge from ‘the other 
side’ through mediumistic channels is 
the outcome of ‘group’ work, in which 
the views and teachings of some notable 
personage are not so much those of an 
individual speaker as an interpretation 
made of these through the association of 
other and sympathetic mentalities. In 
this way the name would be merely used 
as a hall-mark and not as a token of the 
necessary presence of that individual. 
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Further, it is constantly impressed upon 
the sitter for such communications that 
there is in being an extensive system of 
mental broadcasting by which the ut- 
terances of some great thinker are relayed 
to various groups capable of receiving 
them and that there is practically no limit 
to the number of incarnate persons who 
may be qualified to receive these. This 
would account for the curious similarity 
between many of the writings chronicled 
—a similarity in general scope and color 
of the subject-matter, qualified by a diver- 
sity of expression such as might well be 
attributed to the greatly varying means 
of expression to be found in the brain- 
machinery provided by the individual 
medium or sitter—for it must always be 
borne in mind that the nature of the 
material received is subject to great quali- 
fication by the mentality of the sitter in 
its interaction with that of the sensitive 
through whose physical instrumentality 
the writing comes. 


* * KK * 


EARLY COMMUNICATIONS 
PART I. 


On the evening of November 16, 1927, 
(G. and X sitting together with the Ouija 
Board), the following question was ad- 
dressed by an as yet unknown communi- 
cator ‘C’. 

“Are you interested in Science, Philo- 
sophy and Metaphysics ?”’ 

G. had been reading Paulsen’s ‘Introduc- 
tion’. The communicator invited ques- 
tions pertaining to the subject dis- 
cussed in this worl. 

G. asks therefore: 

“Of the theories of parallelism and 
interaction, which do you accept as 
correct ?”’ 

C. “Both classifications are as old as time 
itself: I allude of course to the inter- 


relationship of Mind and Matter. 
Modern thinkers are inclined to favor 
parallelism. The theory if carried out 
to its logical conclusion leads to the 
old theological pantheism. Pantheism 
is correct as far as it goes, but it does 
not cover all the facts. I accept neither 
theory.” 
G.“Do you believe in God ?” 

C. “I believe in an Infinite Power: call 
it ‘God’, or what you will. I do not 
believe that any materialistic philo- 
sopher need change his belief.” 

G. “What is ultimate Reality?” 

C. “Matter is ultimate (but) there are 
infinite stages of substance . . . I 
am in a substance. Lodge is war- 
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ranted in insisting that it is ether* 
. . . Mind and Matter are one... 
All motion is Thought. Thought 
is Matter in motion.” 

G. “Is Mind in Space?” 

C. ‘There is no Space. What you and 
I perceive as space is an illusion in 
the same sense that what you per- 
ceive as space in a landscape paint- 
ing is an illusion. Space, so-called, 
is a different form of matter. For 
instance, what you see as space is 
to me Reality. What I perceive as 
space is someone else’s reality.” 

In answer to G’s question, it was ad- 
mitted that the communicator was Charles 
Darwin. 

November 18th. 1927. 
(The same communicator ) 

C. “All matter lives. Crystals reproduce 
themselves according to type as 
well as do animals... . I have 
already said that all thought is 
motion. Behaviorism comes nearer 
to illustrating my meaning. There 
is no thought without motion, just 
as there can be no difference be- 
tween style and subject-matter, so 
there can be no distinction between 
Thought and its expression. For 
every thought that occurs there is 
action. A word forms in the mind, 
but not without concomitant phy- 


sical expression .. . the larynx or 
some other organ reacts to the 
thought. 


November 21st. 1927. 
(Zoan, the control, communicator. ) 

“I agree with Darwin that the Cre- 
ator is a great Impersonal Power. There 
is no such thing as Divine Intercession: 
all is Law and Order. 

“You must understand that there 1s 


words without physical action of some 
sort. In behaviorism there are the ver- 
balized and the unverbalized worlds. 
The ‘verbalized world’ technically 
means those objects for which we have 
names. A child lives principally in an 
unverbalized world: therefore he thinks 
in regard to objects in themselves. A 
child can form his own expressions for 
objects; but as soon as he does so, they 
cease to belong to the unverbalized 
world: they in fact become a part of 
his own inner world. Objects are in- 
terchangeable—we might even go so 
far as to say that they are synonymous 
with words. Words are but thought- 
symbols; and thought and objects are . 
in a measure identical.” 

“IT am drawing this information from 
Darwin’s own mind. He is at this time 
delivering lectures and also transmitting 
this. According to your method of cal- 
culation he is now delivering thousands 
of lectures simultaneously but these lec- 
tures are upon different subjects. This 
is possible because of his changed state 
of being. He is one who has truly 
taken advantage of his new power.” 

(Charles Darwin communicating) 

“I have said that Mind and Matter 
are one. What then is the logical con- 
clusion to be drawn from this? Every 
particle of matter lives . . . . It leads 
to pantheism: but this is no conception 
of an anthropomorphic god, but more 
precisely of God as an Infinite Mind or 
Substance. His attributes are the irre- 
futable laws of Mind and Matter. The 
words Mind and Matter are inter- 
changeable. 

“An electron lives and wills... Here 
we refute the Newtonian and Einstein- 


*In another series of scripts, a small portion of 


which gene been ee in ang wa | B secnseall 

{ frequent reference is made to ‘The of Matter” 

no Thought without words, and no as a force reactionary in its nature to the primal 

————- influence of the Creative Idea. There are many 

‘As originally given, this sentence ran ‘‘Why does interesting parallels in these scripts received from 

|.odge insist that it is Ether.’ The correction was quite independent sources. Another set is that found 
inade spontaneously by C. later. in M. Cameron’s “Seven Purposes.” 
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ian theories of gravitation. The earth 
follows its orbit because 7t wills to do 
so. It is governed by no law of attrac- 
tion save that of its own sympathetic 
relationship to the sun.” 
November 23rd. 1927. 
(Zoan communicating). 

“Darwin is desirous that you work 
this material up in book form. We 
shall later present one of the most 
revolutionary ideas ever conceived in 
biology, concerning species and growth 
. .. Do you know how it is that two 
seeds of apparently the same chemical 
composition can produce different (sep- 
arate) plants? This will be explained.” 

“This knowledge must wait, how- 
ever, until we have become more expert 
in transmission. We have the greatest 
difficulty in impressing detailed know- 
ledge.” 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KNOWLEDGE 

“All great writers have drawn their 
knowledge from Infinite Mind. The 
works of Shakespeare were so received. 
I will tell you how it was possible in 
a sense for Darwin to deliver many lec- 
tures on different subjects at one time. 
There were, it is safe to say, many lec- 
turers at the time drawing the substance 
of their discourse from his mind... . 
Man does not (think. He receives 
thought. He tunes in, as it were, with 
his will. Reflect upon that which you 


have received.” 
kek KK 


November 26th, 1927. 


“Do you know the bearing that 
Spiritualism has upon philosophy? It 
establishes for ever the doctrine of an- 
imism . . . This theory holds that all 
mind has independent existence: this 
is true so long as you mean thereby that 
Substance which itself is matter but in 
different form. Every substance has its 
prototype, which is other substance. 

“Does not this throw light upon that 
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inexplicable law by which two seeds 
of seemingly analogous substance spring 
into divergent. types? One substance. 
is formed into the likeness of the sub- 
stance which is its counterpart. We, 
it is commonly said, are created in the 
image of our Maker: the size and form 
of an oak is pre-determined by the 
size and form of one of its inherent 
counterparts. How else can anything 
be determined? All life conforms to 
its prototype which has always existed. 
The Soul is this prototype: it exists in 
the form of Substance*—what you 
know as spirit. 

What you know as spiritual form 
determines bodily growth. Matter ad- 
heres and is gradually moulded into 
this form. The tiny acorn grows into 
the mighty oak because the chemical 
process of its development is already 
determined.” 

November 30th, 1927. 


“You must learn the importance of 
taking your time to study. Never be in 
a hurry, for you have untold centuries 
in which to develop your mind. You 
and your mind are identical.” 


G. “I find it difficult to fix abstract ideas 
in the memory.” 

C. “You would not think so if you were 
familiar with the laws of consciousness. 
The mind cannot hold before it at one 
time all the images and ideas which it 
has obtained. There is... . a margin 
between consciousness and subconscious- 
ness .... You should know that there 
is no original thought. All knowledge 
is contained in the Infinite Mind. You 


* This connotation of Substance with Spirit is 
of value in view of the usually nebulous nature of 
ideas concerning spirit which to the objective intel- 
lect is something unsubstantial because not evident 
to the senses. But that there is a faculty for its 
apprehension as a higher order of reality is evident 
in the declarations of all mystical experience. ‘Sub- 
stance’ and ‘Understanding’ are synonyms, being re- 
ferable to the same root-word. This, in the Greek, 
is ‘Hypostasis’. The writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, it will be remembered, speaks of Faith as 
‘The Substance of things hoped for; the Evidence 
of the things not seen’. 
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are mirrors upon which knowledge is 
reflected. It goes without saying that 
you can be brightly polished or not. 
Swedenborg had a faint glimmering of 
this truth when he referred to a sun 
as the source of all knowledge. Can 
something spring from nothing? There 
is no Thought without Mind.” 
December 6th, 1927. 

At this sitting the communicator an- 
nounced that future messages could be 
received verbally through the sensitive. 
These inspirational messages showed 
continual improvement in receptivity 
and it was not until several months 
later that the ouija board was again 

_employed. One curious feature of the 
verbal communication was the re-in- 
troduction of a subject-matter relat- 
ing to future events and indicating a 
world crisis.* The details of these 
messages are for the present witheld 
by Mr. Glover. In a former communi- 
cation (dated November 27) G. was 
requested by the communicator to think 
strongly of anyone with whom he 
would like to communicate. He 
focussed his mind upon Emanuel Swed- 
enborg and it was then announced that 
Swedenborg would communicate. In 
view of what has already been said it 
is perhaps unnecessary to assume that 
it is Swedenborg in person who is the 
direct communicator. He is represented 
as saying that his ideas when on earth 
were only crude; that he had much to 
impede his progress: that he was now 
leaning towards a type of materialism 
but without any denial of the influence 
of the divine spirit. In the present com- 
munication of December 6, the com- 
municator explains what is meant when 
Swedenborg is described as now favor- 
ing the materialistic conception of 
reality. He speaks as follows “Much 
confusion results from a misunderstand- 


Following an earlier Ouija communication. 


ing of terms. Materialism, taken per 
se and in the sense in which it is most 
commonly used, is untenable. The 
views of contemporary materialists are 
limited and narrow. They confine 
themselves only to a small portion of 
reality. They are blinded by their own 
erroneous view of the real, and have 
no conception of the manifold expres- 
sions of life.” In the course of the 
same sitting the following was also 
given: 

“Continue to seek enlightenment in 
all things; knowledge lends wings 
tO its possessor. Knowledge is power. . 

You are unable to think with- 
out thought-expression of some form. . 
Change one word in any  well-con- 
structed sentence and you change its 
thought. In this life it takes the form 
of an image in all its parts; but in your 
life you supply minor images, which 
are thoughts knitted together forming 
the whole . ... In the sentence just 
uttered each part is a separate image,— 
the subject, predicate, etc. If the thought 
expressed by that sentence were oc- 
curring to us there would be no division 
between subject and predicate; for in- 
deed we should view the entire series 
of images as a whole. With you images 
are comparable to pictures, but with 
us not so; we apprehend but do not 
see. This process is what you know 
as thought transference: to us life is 
vastly more real than the grey world in 
which you have your — existence. 
Thought, as such, has its existence out- 
side life as well as within... . It is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish be- 
tween thought, life, and motion; they 
are in a sense inseparable. We travel 
with the speed of thought. No sooner 
do we become dissatisfied with an en- 
vironment than we seek elsewhere, al- 
ways attracted by harmonious condi- 
tions. Such velocity is as fast as, or 
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faster than, the speed of light—depend- 
ing entirely upon the intensity of the 
thought, or rather, on the desirability 
of the environment. The velocity with 
which we travel is determined by the 
intensity of desire . .. . Space, with 
us, is but (relative) conditions or states 
and has nothing to do with motion as 
you know it. Yet we would not lead 
you to believe that motion does not 
exist for us as well as for you. It 
exists, but it is different.* 

We can easily attain to the vicinity 
of Jupiter, but this would not aid us 
in making observations of that planet 
of any importance to you. The planet 
exists for us as well as for you; but we 
perceive only one of its counterparts 
which is entirely distinguished from 
the one that is revealed to you. The 
vibrations which enable us to perceive 
this counterpart are infinitely more 
rapid than the light waves which ren- 
der that planet visible to you. As you 
ascend, higher vibrations become in- 
finitely more rapid and also more com- 
plex. There is no limit to the infinite 
complexities of matter... . Thought 
has always existed: it emanates from 
Infinite Mind. Like rays of light it 
is reflected upon greater and lesser 
minds alike. There is no limit to this 
influx of light: it is infinite. Even 
such thought as you are now capable 
of is the mere influx of knowledge 
from that source of all knowledge— 
Universal Mind. 

MAN’s COMPOSITE PERSONALITY 

“Your ego, so called, is a composite 
personality formed of myriads of other 
personalities, each acting one upon an- 
other in an infinity of ways: so much 
so that what you refer to as Self is 
but an expression of those among these 
personalities which at the time maintain 
a dominance of power. We simply 


* See communication of August 30, 1929, infra. 
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mean that we live in you and you live 
in us. All minds interact; each operates 
one upon the other. There is there- 
fore no independence. Thought, like 
the air you breathe, or the water you 
drink, is a property common to all.” 
Asked to define what is really meant 
by the term ether, the communicator 
described it as a form of matter. 
Electricity he described as ‘electrons in 
motion’—otherwise, mind in motion; 
since here the terms ‘mind and matter’ 
can be used interchangeably, and the 
same may be said of the energy of 
thought which originates in the will. A 
violent chemical reaction is not only 
the result of a change in the mode of 
vibration of the atoms or molecules but 
must also be regarded as a change in 
the will of each particular atom in- 
volved. It is within the realm of pos- 
sibility that a method may be dis- 
covered whereby the mode of motion 
of the atoms might be so changed that 
the entire earth could be detonated: 
also that by an inverted method, a 
chemist might be able to bring into 
manifestation new and unknown forms 
of matter. It would be a question of 
bringing about a change in the col- 
lective will or self-determination of 
these ultimate particles, since what our 
Scientists designate as a proton, or an 
electron, is but a thought form, or 
thought expression. In view of this 
the atom is described as a being ex- 
pressing itself by a given mode of mo- 
tion. The communicator admits the 
scientific correctness of the image of 
the construction of the atom as con- 
sisting of a proton, or nucleus, around 
which the electrons revolve in a manner 
analogous to that in which planets re- 
volve around the sun, but this repre- 
sents only a fraction of the truth, and 
a point of view which is narrow almost 
to a form of .vulgarity. For the orbits 
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of atoms are by no means isolated 
systems. On the contrary they are 
traversed, it is affirmed, by the orbits 
of myriads of other atoms, whose 
vibrations are of such nature as 
to render them unknown to man. The 
bearing of this remark upon the ques- 
tion of man’s complex personality, in 
which innumerable other personalities 
react with the dominant ones, may be 
perceived. The subject is reverted to, 
and further elucidated in a subsequent 
communication dated July 12, 1928. 


THE NATURE OF LIGHT 


Light is described as a substance and 
it must therefore not be considered as 
merely a phenomenon due to the vibra- 
tions of another substance. Since 
light as substance is continually emitted 
by the sun, it is questioned whether 
the sun can endure, but whilst ad- 
mitting this the communicator would 
represent the sun’s diameter as infinitely 
greater than has been computed by 
our men of science. We must fe- 
member that the light which leaves the 
sun is still to be considered as a part 
of the sun itself, increasing therefore 
to an almost unlimited extent the solar 
diameter. 


With the sitting of December 26, 
1927 the first series of communications 
is concluded. A six months’ interval 
followed as X was away from home. 
The second series begins with a brief 
séance, which is dated July 7, 1928. 
This was chiefly devoted to advice 
regarding health, and other matters of 
a personal nature. The following re- 
marks by the communicator may find 
a place in our record. 


“Practice relaxation whenever pos- 
sible, for this nearly always enables us 
to attune ourselves with higher forces. 
Perhaps you do not know that just as 
the body requires food, so does the 


will. Thus we sleep, and sleep is a 
condition closely resembling the ‘trance. 
.. . In this way the will receives nour- 
ishment. Vital forces are not contained 
in material things, but are received 
from the ethers. We shall have much 
to say later about Will. For the pre- 
sent, suffice it to say that the will is 
blind force: it can raise a man to any 
height, and can lower him to any depth. 
Hence the importance of directing it 
along the right lines. The intellect is 
a torch bearer for the will.” 


“Fear is your greatest enemy—con- 
quer it. There can be no great moral 
culture in the heart of one in whom 
fear rules. It is doubtful if there can 
be great progress for you in the life 
to come unless this petty weakness is 
mastered. It is true that common pru- 
dence requires that one should have 
sufficient fear to point out the way to 
avoid dangers. This is so, provided 
you do not allow your will to become 
too contaminated by it. The will if 
continually kept in this condition tends 
to degenerate until, by mere perversity, 
it will attract to itself those conditions 
which are conducive to fear.” 

The two sitters now announced that 
they were ready to begin on the Dar- 
win work if it suited the communi- 
cator’s pleasure. ) 


“We believe it advisable to await 
better conditions. We are already im- 
pressing the medium with some of the 
ideas which will be contained in this 
work. He himself is able to appreciate 
something of their importance.” 

At this point G. put the question 
“Am Ia medium?” C. replied as fol- 
lows. 


“We employed the word in its nar- 
rowest sense. You should know by now 
that we all of us are mediums to a 
greater or lesser degree . .. . The pro- 
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cess by which all great writings are re- 
ceived depends not upon the power or 
capacity for thinking which the writer 
may have, but always upon the ability 
he has to discriminate. Good and evil 
are by no means the easy problems you 
consider them to be; for all progress 
in life depends upon the ability one has 
to determine between the two. One 
cannot determine those things which 
lie beyone the ken of accessible know- 
ledge. Valuations are constantly chang- 
ing in direct ratio to the development 
of the intellectuality.” 

In answer to a question by G., the 
communicator affirmed that Good in 
itself cannot be regarded as subject to 
a process of evolution; it is in reality 
we ourselves who are going through 
this process, striving always to deter- 
mine the values of the good. The high- 
est culture of Man consists of the 
highest power one has to discriminate. 
Good is that which serves the highest 
end. Asked to define Evil, the com- 
municator says ‘Evil is only the absence 
of good, or a lesser good; for, strictly 
speaking, there zs good, but there ss 
no evil. That which on a lower rung 
of the ladder of progress would seem 
to be good might appear as evil in 
contrast to the good which is recognized 
at a higher stage of progress. Since the 
brain is merely the instrument for the 
reception of thought the only true in- 
tellectual possession that one has is 
the power of discrimination, and this 
power resides in the will. The will is 
the Man. Culture is soul-consciousness. 
Such consciousness has its foundation 
in the will, and the will would be un- 
limited in its power were it not re- 
strained by the brain which serves as a 
sort of governor. 

DIsCRIMINATION AND KNOWLEDGE 

The following is a summary of some 
of the more important observations 


Oo 


G. “If, as some contend, all entities go | 
through a series of incarnations, why 


C 
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made by C., usually in reply to ques- 
tions. 

“There are two sorts of knowledge, 
one special, the other general. The 
latter is by far the higher of the two; 
yet we do not wish to discredit the 
value of concrete facts. In determining 
a general principle, we proceed by 
grouping together a set of coherent 
facts. Is it not idle to spend so much 
time in weighing and considering each 
of these facts when the entire ensemble 
can be seen at a single glance 

Both you and your friend dwell upon 
this mental plane, else you could not 
receive these thoughts. Have you ever 
considered that before you can read a 
book with understanding you must first 
be able to write it? .... .. Thought 
itself has existence independent of the 
mind ..... . Truth is a living, vital 
force, the fruit of which we all eat. It 
depends upon yourself whether you 
will partake of it much or little.” 

One sitter here remarked to the other 
that he favored the pantheistic view of 
reality. On this C. commented thus: 

“For the system in which we have our 

being, pantheism is a thorough going 
and all inclusive philosophy ;—but what 
of those other orders of creation, per- 
haps infinite in number? .... .. Our 
mentalities are so constituted that they 
are unable to accept anything but a 
through-going monism; but is this 
not in itself a sign that we are simply 
carrying out the law or design of this 
special creation? We have reason to 
believe that this is a law of the mind.*” 
ON THE MEMoRyY OF PAsT THINGS 


are the experiences of these separate 
existences, not remembered ?”’ 

. “Thy are contained in the Unconscious, 
which is the racial memory. It is part 


*Refer to P.162, infra., William James on Dualism 
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and parcel of your soul-consciousness. 
Of course, no single fact of this mem- 
ory can be recalled. It is only useful 
to you in the development of conscious- 
ness.” 

THE REPRODUCTIVE POWER OF CRYSTALS 

G. spoke of some of the messages 
purporting to come from Darwin in 
the 1927 sitting, as staggering common- 
sense: for example, the statement that 
crystals live and reproduce themselves, 
but in view of the many wonderful dis- 
coveries made in recent years G. said 
he was prepared to believe that this 
was true, but he doubted if there were 
more than twelve persons in the world 
who would share this belief. 

C. “You are mistaken: there are many 
men of scientific training who would. 
You show a lack of familiarity with 
philosophy. The German idealists 
reached this conclusion long ago. ... 
Some of the most profound truths are 
reached through speculation. We would 
again bring into use that important 


* * KK * 


word discrimination for arriving at a 
great many truths. How can we test 
these if it be not by discrimination? . . 
. . . . Such tests are being carried out 
by the very nature of chemical experi- 
ment. No great scientist doubts for one 
moment the truth of this statement . . 
.... We regret very much that owing 
to the peculiar qualities of the sen- 
sitive, we are unable to impress much 
detailed knowledge. Facts can only. be 
impressed upon psychics who are more 
readily influenced by our wills. In X’s 
case we lack this control. It is well 
that this is so, however; for, while our 
particular knowledge cannot always 
reach you, knowledge of a purer order - 
can. We wish you would get a clear 
understanding of the peculiar nature 
of this form of transmission. It is 
identical with that power which enables 
the poet to reach his heights of poetical 
fantasy, or the philosopher to reach his 
depth of philosophical profundity.” 
(To Be Continued) 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN 
GERMANY 


In the “Zeitschrift fur Parapsychologie”’ 
of February 1931, Prof. R. Lambert re- 
ports about his experiments with the 
medium Max Moecke as follows: 

[ met Max Moecke a few years ago 
through his periodical “Der Occultismus.’”’ 
Parapsychic statements which he made to 
me seemed worthless so that I seriously 
doubted his capabilities; these doubts 
were not lessened through the fantastic 
tales of Moecke about phenomena he 
claimed to have observed in various 
places. I was all the more surprised to 
hear a very critical amateur juggler by 
the name of Herman Cohn of Ludwigs- 
burg say that Moecke in a successful ex- 
periment made a considerable number 


of correct statements about matters which 
he could not possibly have learned of to 
a few friends of his. I, therefore, looked 
forward to another meeting with the 
greatest interest. In order to be sure 
that any outside assistance would be en- 
tirely excluded I proposed that the ex- 
periment was. to take place in my own 
home and with friends of mine who were 
unknown to Moecke. He experimented 
with seven of them trying to make dis- 
closures of their pasts. He was most suc- 
cessful with Dr. Beck and Frau Studienrat 
Haag from Feuerbach. None of the 
guests were introduced to Moecke and he 
only entered the room after all were as- 
sembled. He took Dr. Beck’s wedding 
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ring and asked: ‘Has your wife been 
very sick three years ago?’ (Yes, two 
and a half years.) ‘“‘Isn’t your wife dead?” 
(Yes.) “She must have died shortly after 
your wedding, one or two years after.” 
(One year.) “You were engaged one 
year.” (Yes.) “Don’t you keep a relic in 
your pocket with a lock of your wife’s 
hair?” (Not any more, but I had it very 
long.) “I see that the lock is very light.” 
(Correct.) “Don’t you keep a small boy 
at home with your wife’s ring in it?” 
(Yes.) “Aren’t you Catholic?” (No.) 
“Wasn't your mother Catholic?” (No.) “I 
am asking because you are keeping a 
rosary in your home.’ (Incorrect.) 
“Haven't you an employé whom you 
are regarding as superfluous? You are 
keeping him only out of sympathy.” 
(Correct, a chauffeur.) 

Moecke continued his experiment with 
Mrs. Haag, whose watch he took in his 
hand. “You have three children.” (Yes.) 
“Two boys and a girl?” (No.) “Two 
girls and a boy?” (Yes.) “The boy is 
the youngest?” (Yes.) “The boy is 
anemic, very delicate and difficult to 
feed.” (This is about correct; he forces 
himself to eat and is very slow.) “You 
wanted to become a teacher.” (Yes.) 
“You like to sing at home but not in pub- 
lic.” (Yes.) “You have an old picture in 
your bedroom, I cannot recognize the 
figures—it is very dark.’ (Correct.) 
see a woman holding a child.” (Incor- 
rect.) “It must have something to do 
with a child.” (Yes, Jesus and Johannes. ) 
“Didn't you ever break a leg?” (No, but 
her daughter who now owns the watch 
broke a leg.) Mrs. H. asks Moecke 
whether he could tell her something about 
the old lady who gave the watch to her 
daughter. “She travelled much and spoke 
many languages.” (Yes, seven.) ‘She 
knew how to make presents in a discreet 
way. (Yes, she once gave Mrs. H. a 
hundred mark bill in the kitchen where 


no one could see it.) “She likes to tell 
of her experiences and interesting trips.” 
(Correct.) “She is the godmother of one 
of your children.” (Yes.) “The lady is 
unmarried?” (No.) “Her husband died 
early, or she divorced him soon.” (No.) 
“She considers her marriage a mistake.” 
(Correct.) “She had a servant in the 
house who is so long with the family that 
she is not being treated as a servant any 
more.” (Correct, the servant girl, Mina, 
was eleven years in the family. The 
above statement is remarkably exact.) 

In the foregoing a representative selec- 
tion of the questions and answers are 
given; a complete rendition of the entire 
experiment is impossible. At the end 
of his article Prof. Lambert undertakes 
to give a statistical valuation of the two 
cases Beck and Haag. He states that this 
can never be done in an entirely satisfac- 
tory way; if, for instance Moecke says to 
Dr. Beck: “You are keeping an employé 
out of sympathy.” The remark is infinite- 
ly more valuable than if he says: “You 
have married again,” which might have 
been a guess. But considering the great 
number of points which are to be valued 
as either correct or wrong, it is possible 
to establish a useful measure of Moecke’s 
achievement, even if points of different 
value are treated equally. The counting 
of the points is not less difficult inasmuch 
as one sentence may contain three or four 
correct statements instead of seemingly 
only one. The compilation of figures will 
differ in accordance with the system used. 
After using every possible variety of 
statistical arrangement Prof. Lambert 
struck a medium which showed that 
Moecke had made 45% correct state- 
ments in the case of Beck and 52% in 
the case of Haag. In singling out the re- 
marks he made in regard to Mrs. Haag’s 
aunt who was the former owner of the 
watch which he held in his hand during 
the experiment. the percentage reached 
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the remarkable figure of 62. 

Considering that other experiments 
like, for instance, those undertaken by 
Prof. Dessoir under similar circumstances 
have shown a percentage of no better 
than 5%, the above results seem astonish- 
ing. They furnish the proof that Moecke 
can lay claim to parapsychic abilities 
which most likely are of a telepathic na- 
ture. 

It is to be hoped that this man is going 
to put himself at a disposal of other 
savants, for only through well prepared 
experiments will it be possible to further 
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investigate his very considerable para- 
psychic gifts. 

Norte By Epiror. It would appear that 
Herr Moecke has within the past year 
given a number of public demonstrations 
of his clairvoyant powers in Berlin, and 
that these have been successful in at- 
tracting the interest of many men of 
good standing in scientific circles. We 
have received from Herr Erwin Nack, 
Editor of the Berlin periodical “The New 
Morning” (Der Neue Morgen) a number 
of reports of which we hope to print a 
summaty. 


* ek KK * 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPIRIT 
COMMUNICATION 


Some Suggestive Facts, drawn from the field of Psychopathology, which may serve 
to throw light upon this alleged process, and upon the mental state of the 
“Communicator,” while communicating. 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


Both Dr. Hodgson and Dr. Hyslop 
were, as we know, firm believers in the 
idea that a spirit entity, during the actual 
process of ‘communication,’ was in a 
more or less abnormal mental condition— 
this fact accounting for much of the error 
and confusion noted during the sittings. 
Both men were quite convinced of the 
persistence of human personality, and of 
the actual fact of spirit-communication. 
To them, there was no longer the slight- 
est doubt upon that point. Dr. Hyslop, 
particularly, had declared, some years be- 
fore his death, that he regarded the matter 
as settled, and that he intended devoting 
the remaining years of his life, so far as 
possible, to the study of the problems and 
diificulties invoked in the process. He 
had, as we know, already written quite 
extensively upon this topic; but he was 


doubtless prevented, by the pressure of 
work and by his lingering illness, from 
devoting the time he would have liked 
to this particular question, which was so 
near his heart. The object of the present 
paper is to continue this line of investiga- 
tion,—so far as I am enabled to do so,— 
in the spirit, and from the point of view, 
in which he would probably have carried 
it on. I shall not, therefore, stop to ques- 
tion the validity of the “‘spiritistic hypo- 
thesis” in this paper, but shall assume 
that this has been taken for granted; that 
the accumulated evidence is now sufficient- 
ly strong to force adhesion to this belief, 
and that actual communication has been 
established between the two worlds. With 
this as a starting-point, innumerable fas- 
cinating problems at once present them- 
selves for solution; and of these the most 








interesting are probably those connected 
with the actual process involved—the 
mechanism employed—and the probable 
difficulties which would be encountered, 
and would have to be overcome, by any 
‘spirit’ attempting to send, or communi- 
cate, messages to those still living. It 1s 
this series of problems with which the 
present paper deals. 


In order to obtain a suitable perspective 
however, it will be necessary for us, first 
of all, to go back to certain funda- 
mentals. There are, normally, three ways 
only in which living, human minds com- 
municate with one another. There are 
(1) Air vibrations—sound, speech; (2) 
Marks made upon paper—writing, print- 
ing; and (3) sign language—gestures, 
etc. It is to be noted that these are all 
round-about, indirect and symbolic. We 
never come into contact with another 
mind directly, so to say. If the man to 
whom we are speaking reacts in a certain 
manner to our words, we merely infer 
that he has a mind, that we have some- 
how reached and influenced it, and that 
the meaning of our thought has been con- 
veyed to his mind, by reason of his re- 
fiction to our remarks. He may show 
some visible emotion (a subtle sign lan- 
guage), or he may respond by a series of 
sentences which in some manner reach 
and influence our mind, in the same way 
that ours reached his. It will be seen at 
once that, even in the normal interchange 
of thought between living human beings, 
the process is by no means so simple and 
obvious as had been supposed; but that 
a number of assumptions must be made, 
and a certain amount of metaphysical 
speculation indulged in, before we can 
begin to grasp what is apparently actually 
taking place before our very eyes. Con- 
sider, with Professor Browne, what hap- 
pens when two people converse together 
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and know each other’s mind.* 


“No thoughts leave the mind of one 
and cross into the mind of the other. 
When we speak of an ‘exchange of 


thought,’ even the crudest mind knows 
that this is a mere figure of speech... . 
To perceive another's thought, we must 
construct his thought within ourselves; 
this thought is our own and is strictly 
original with us. At the same time we 
owe it to the other; and if it had not 
originated with him, it would probably 
not have originated with us. But what 
has the other done? This: by an entirely 
mysterious world-order, the speaker is 
enabled to produce a series of signs which 
are totally unlike (the) thought, but 
which, by virtue of the same mysterious 
order, act as a series of incitements upon 
the hearer, so that he constructs within 
himself the corresponding mental state. 
The act of the speaker consists in availing 
himself of the proper incitements. The 
act of the hearer is immediately only the 
reaction of the soul against the incite- 
ment .... .. All communion between 
finite minds is of this sort . . ..Probably 
no reflecting person would deny this con- 
clusion, but when we say that what is thus 
true of perception of another’s thought 
is equally true of the perception of the 
outer world in general, many minds will 
be disposed to question, and not a few 
will deny it outright. Yet there is no al- 
ternative but to affirm that to perceive 
the universe we must construct it in 


thought, and that our knowledge of the 


universe is but the unfolding of the 
mind’s inner nature. ... By describing 
the mind as a waxen tablet, and things 
as impressing themselves upon it, we 
seem to get some insight until we think 
to ask where this extended tablet is, and 
how things stamp themselves on it, and 


* B. P. Browne: Metaphysies, pp. 407-10. Cf also 
Lotze: Logik, pages 308, 326-27. 
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how the perceptive act would be ex- 
plained even if they did ...... The 
immediate antecedents of sensation and 
perception are a series of nervous changes 
in the brain. Whatever we know of the 
outer world is revealed only in and 
through these nervous changes. But these 
are totally unlike the objects assumed to 
exist as their causes. If we might con- 
ceive the mind as in the light, and in dir- 
ect contact with its objects, the imagina- 
tion at least would be comforted; but 
when we conceive the mind as coming 
in contact with the outer world only in 
the dark chamber of the skull, and then 
not in contact with the objects perceived, 
but only with a series of nerve-changes of 
which, moreover, it knows nothing, it is 
plain that the object is a long way off. All 
talk of pictures, impressions, etc., ceases 
because of the lack of all the conditions 
necessary to give such figures any mean- 
ing. It is not even clear that we shall 
ever find our way out of the darkness in- 
to the world of light and reality again. 
We begin with complete trust in physics 
and the senses, and are forthwith led 
away from the object into a nervous laby- 
rinth, where the object is entirely dis- 
placed by a set of nervous changes which 
are totally unlike anything but themselves. 
Finally, we land in the dark chamber of 
the skull. The object has gone complete- 
ly, and knowledge has not yet appeared. 
Nervous signs are the raw material of 
all knowledge of the outer world, acord- 
ing to the most decided realism. But in 
order to pass beyond these signs into a 
knowledge of the outer world, we must 
posit an ‘interpreter’ who shall read back 
these signs into their objective meanings. 
But that interpreter, again, must implicitly 
contain the meaning of the universe with- 
in itself, and these signs are really but 
excitations which cause the soul to un- 
fold what is within itself. Inasmuch as 
by common consent the soul communi- 


cates with the outer world only through 
these signs, and never comes nearer to 
the object than such signs can bring it, 
it follows that the principles of interpre- 
tation must be in the mind itself, and 
that the resulting construction is primarily 
only an expression of the mind’s own 
nature. All redaction is of this sort; it 
expresses the nature of the reacting agent, 
and knowledge comes under the same 
head. This fact makes it necessary for 
us either to admit a pre-established har- 
mony between the laws of nature and the 
laws of thought, or else to allow that the 
objects of perception, the universe as it 
appears, are purely phenomenal,—being 
but the way in which the mind reacts . 
against the ground of its sensations.” 


A certain working dualism must, there- 
fore, be granted,—no matter what view 
of the universe one may ultimately hold. 
This, it would seem, cannot be escaped. 


It is to be understood, of course, that 
the above refers only to normal methods 
of perception, and normal methods of 
communication between living minds; 
and takes no cognizance of sapernormal 
methods,—such as telepathy, on the one 
hand, and clairvoyance, on the other. In 
the former, we seem to have direct com- 
munication of thought, independent of 
the recognized channels of sense; and in 
the latter, direct perception of the outer 
world, likewise independent of the senses. 
Whether or not the material brain co- 
Operates in these processes we do not 
know; they may be functions of the “as- 
tral senses,’—that is, the sense-organs of 
the astral body,— or they may be purely 
mental or psychic, as Myers believed. 
These are problems which remain as yet 
absolutely unsolved. 


It will not be necessary, for our present 
purposes, to deal with general biological 
or psychological problems, or of the evo- 
lution of mind, self-consciousness, speech, 
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etc.,—though much of considerable inter- 
est could be said in this connection, bear- 
ing upon the matter in hand. Here, it need 
only be poinzed out that the general 
physiological objection to mind existing 
as “an independent variable in the 
world,” apart from brain activity, has been 
met, theoretically, by William James's 
“transmissive theory’ of consciousness 
(advanced in his Human Immortality), 
in which he showed that the alternate 
possibility was also open to us—the brain 
being, on this view, an organ for the 
transmission, rather than for the creation 
of thought; and by Prof. William Mc- 
Dougall’s contention that the meaning of 
thought probably has no assignable phy- 
siological correlate.* These alternatives 
leave the field open, so to say, permitting 
the question to be settled by fact. If 
facts can be produced, showing that con- 
sciousness does indeed exist apart from 
brain-activity, then all physiological (and 
metaphysical) theories will have to be 
adjusted to them in consequence. It is 
merely a question of evidence, of fact, 
as to whether or not the spirit of man 
continues to live after the destruction of 
the physical brain. For our present pur- 
poses, as we have said, we shall assume 
that this is a fact; also that ‘communica- 
tion’ with it has been established. The 
actual problems and difficulties involved 
in the process constitute the basis of this 
paper. We have already seen the round- 
about and symbolic method by which 
communication between minds is carried- 
on, and we know that this normal pro- 
cess is frequently subjected to difficulties 
and impediments, even in this life. We 
may now turn our attention, with these 
facts in mind, to the possible difficulties 
which may exist during the process of 
spirit communication. 

I began this paper by stating that, in 


* Body and Mind. 


the opinion of both Dr. Hodgson and Dr. 
Hyslop, the communicator, during the 
actual process of communicating, was 
in a more or less dreamy, hazy or abnor- 
mal mental state. This would not, of 
course, imply that these individuals were 
necessarily in this condition all the time— 
during their “normal” lives, so to say. 
They might be perfectly clear and 
rational at all times, save during the 
actual process of communication. Only 
on such occasions would they tend to 
lapse into this peculiar mental condition; 
and there are, certainly, many analogies 
which might be drawn in this connection. 
To take one, of a simple and obvious 
character: A man is being swept along 
the middle of a river, and is in imminent 
danger of drowning. He spies a floating 
log, grasps it and clings to it for dear life. 
As he is thus being carried down stream, 
his whole mental energy would be con- 
centrated upon the simple process of 
hanging on to that log. Certainly, his 
mind would be in no condition to evolve 
some new scientific truth or indulge in 
fine metaphysical theories. However fine 
a mind he might have, at other times, 
he would be in no fit state to display it 
now. He would be intent, merely, upon 
clinging to that life-saving log. Similarly, 
if the mere process of governing and 
controlling the medium’s organism be ex- 
hausting and confusing (as we have been 
told zs the case), there is every reason to 
believe that this would more or less ab- 
sorb the mental energies of the communi- 
cator, and render his mind incapable, 
for the time being, of remembering past 
details, responding to rapid-fire questions, 
or bringing into evidence the whole force 
of his personality. He would tend to be- 
come hazy and confused, to drift away 
from the organism, lose control of it, 
and finally, perhaps to leave it altogether 
for the time being, in order to collect his 
thoughts and gather his mental energies 
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together, for a further attempt at com- 
municating. 

Let us recall Dr. Hodgson’s description 
of what actually happens (or is alleged 
to happen) during the production of 
automatic writing through Mrs. Piper's 
hand. He says: 


. The consciousness controlling 
the hand holds a conversation with the 
sitter by writing, but, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, it is not directly 
conscious of the act of writing. The writ- 
ing seems to be an automatic registering 
which is produced by the nervous mechan- 
ism of Mrs. Piper’s organism, and of 
which the consciousness communicating 
is as little aware as the ordinary person 
talking into a phonographic mouth-piece 
is aware of the registration on the revolv- 
ing cylinder .... . . The statements of 
the communicators as to what occurs on 
the physical side may be put in brief 
general terms as follows. We all have 
bodies composed of ‘luminiferous ether’ 
enclosed in our flesh and blood bodies. 
The relation of Mrs. Piper’s etherial body 
to the etherial world, in which the com- 
municators claim to dwell, is such that a 
special store of peculiar energy is ac- 
cumulated in connection with her organ- 
ism, and this appears to them as ‘a light.’ 
Mrs. Piper’s etherial body is removed by 
them, and her ordinary body appears as 
a shell filled with this ‘light.’ Several 
‘communicators’ may be in contact with 
this light at the same time ..... . If 
the communicator gets into contact with 
the ‘light’ and thinks his thoughts, they 
tend to be reproduced by movements in 
Mrs. Piper's organism. Upon the amount 
and brightness of this ‘light, caeteris 
paribus, the communications depend. 
When Mrs. Piper is in ill health, the 
light’ is feebler, and the communications 
tend to be less coherent. It also gets used 


up during a sitting, and when it gets dim 
there is a tendency to incoherence even 
in otherwise clear communicators. In all 
cases, coming into contact with the ‘light’ 
tends to produce bewilderment, and if 
the contact is continued too long, or the 
‘light’ becomes very dim, the conscious- 
ness of the communicator tends to lapse 
completely.” * 


The communicator would tend, in 
other words, to lose his ‘grasp’ on the 
‘light, and drift away,—only regain- 
ing his normal faculties after a period of 
partial or complete rest; he would then 
be enabled to return, communicate clearly 
again for a certain time, and then under- 
go the same process of gradual confusion, 
until he once more lost contact with the 
organism and drifted away, as before. 
This might be repeated several times dur- 
ing a single sitting. 

Were some such process as this actually 
undergone, during trance communications, 
(and it is stated that such is the case), 
it would enable us to understand, very 
largely, the confusion and haziness so 
often noted during these communications. 
It must always be remembered that, on 
any theory, the shock of death must be 
the greatest shock which the living con- 
sciousness can ever undergo. It is sudden- 
ly wrenched from its physical moorings, 
and plunged into a new environment, a 
new world,—which, on any theory, must 
be a mental world, as opposed to the 
physical world, in which we now live. 
A simple analogy will help to make this 
clear. Suppose you are travelling in a 
railway train. The train is wrecked, and 
you are almost killed—being knocked un- 
conscious in the collision. As you grad- 
ually recovered consciousness, your vision 
would at first be blurred and uncertain; 
you would “see men as trees walking.” 
These dim figures would gradually re- 


* Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. XIII, pp.398, 400. 
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solve themselves into recognized entities. 
Similarly, you would hear vague and 
meaningless sounds; these would, in turn, 
ultimately become intelligible words and 
sentences, finally reaching your conscious- 


ness as meaningful expressions. As you 
slowly regained possession of your facul- 
ties, the outer world would once more 
take on its normal aspect, and you would 
become oriented to your surroundings, 
your memory of past events would grad- 
ually return. A few moments and (pro- 
vided you had not been seriously injured 
in the mishap) you would be yourself 
once again. 


At death, very much this same expert- 
ence must be undergone. But, on recover- 
ing, you would find yourself in a new 
world, instead of the one familiar to you. 
Everything would at first appear strange 
and somehow ‘different’ to you. If the 
death had been sudden, this initial shock 
would certainly be all the greater—and 
it has frequently been stated that suicides 
suffer from a prolonged period of mental 
confusion before becoming adjusted to 
their new environment. Further, the 
mind would doubtless tend to suffer from 
delusions and hallucinations,— owing to 
the greater creative power of thought,— 
until these were realized and overcome. 
All this was fully realized by the Tibe- 
tans hundreds of years ago, and was 
dealt with very fully in their “Book of 
the Dead.” Unlike the Egyptian work (of 
the same title) it is a most suggestive 
psychological treatise. For in it we read 
that the dying man is constantly warned 
that he will be liable to illusions of all 
kinds, and that he must rid his mind of 
these, so that he may pass through this 
Vale of Illusion, and emerge into The 
Clear Light of the Void. Once there, he 
will realize that what he has seen were 
merely “thought-forms,” having no sub- 
stantial reality—being but the creations 





of his own mind. The analogy of dreams 
must strike everyone reading these ac- 
counts; in fact the next sphere has been 
described by one eminent authority as a 
“rationalized dream world.” 


Dr. Hodgson in his Second Report on 
Mrs. Piper (1898) said:- 

“That persons just deceased should be 
extremely confused and unable to com- 
municate directly, or even at all, seems 
perfectly natural after the shock and 
wrench of death. Thus, in the case of 
Hart, he was unable to write the second 
day after his death. In another case, a 
friend of mine, whom I will call D., 
wrote, with what appeared to be much 
difficulty, his name and the words, ‘I am 
all right now, Adieu,’ within two or three 
days after his death. In another case, F., 
a near relative of Madame Elisa, was un- 
able to write on the morning after his 
death. On the second day after, when a 
Stranger was present with me for a 
sitting, he wrote two or three sentences, 
saying, ‘I am too weak to articulate 
clearly, and not many days later he 
wrote fairly well and clearly, and dictated 
also to Madame Elisa, as amanuensis, an 
account of his feelings at finding himself 
in his new surroundings. Both D. and F. 
became very clear in a short time. D. 
communicated later on frequently, both 
by writing and speech.” 


From any point-of-view, it must be ob- 
vious that, in view of the relative rarity 
of evidential messages, the difficulties in 
the way of their reception must be great. 
It is quite possible that every deceased 
person is not a good communicator; it 
may be that the ability to send clear 
messages is just as rare as the ability to 
receive them on this side. Indeed, there 


is a certain amount of direct evidence 
that such zs the case—some individuals 
constituting good communicators, while 
others would always be relatively bad ones. 
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Precisely what factors would go to make have no language with which they can ex- 


a good or bad communicator we do not 


know—any more than we know the es- 
sential constituents of mediumship. Pro- 
bably very much the same essentials which 
would be required in the one case would 
be required in the other also. It is highly 
probable that health, morals, mentality, 
etc., have little or nothing to do with the 
matter; but that this ability consists 
primarily in some vital factor,—just as it 
does in the case of mediumship. Perhaps 
some light may be thrown upon this in 
our subsequent discussion. 


There is considerable evidence, in any 
case, that those on the other side do not 
come into d7rect contact with our material 
world, any more than we do with theirs. 
We can glimpse a spiritual world only 
occasionally, fitfully, through the instru- 
mentality of specially gifted seers; and it 
is possible that something corresponding 
to ‘mediumship’ may be required by those 
‘on the other side, to enable them to 
come into any sort of contact with our 
world, and communicate with it. 


Even when they do, it would seem pro- 
bable that the conditions are so different, 
on the other side, that the communicating 
intelligences would find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to describe things to us as they 
are, or to make us understand and ap- 
preciate them. Were a deaf man to try 
and explain the physical world to a blind 
man, or the blind man the nature of 
sound to a deaf man, each would find 
his task next to an impossibility. He 
would have no language with which to 
express his thoughts and ideas: and, how- 
ever hard he might try, it is improbable 
that the other would ever have any real 
conception of that which the former de- 
scribed. It is probably the same in this 
case. When spirits undertake to explain 
to us that is the nature of the next life, 
and what it is that goes on there, they 


press their thoughts, and this we can 
never get a clear idea of what their world 
may be like. Again and again this is 


stated to be the case by those communicat- 
ing, and it is certainly possible that such 
is the case. 


Still another difficulty, in communicat- 
ing, would be the fact that the nervous 
mechanism of the medium, which the 
spirit supposedly controls, is unfamiliar 
to the operating intelligence; and he or 
she has to learn to use it before any clear 
and systematic messages can be sent or 
received. We find no difficulty in operat- 
ing our own nervous mechanism, when in 
health, because it is educated to our’ 
needs, and we understand it thoroughly; 
but it must be remembered that, even in 
this life, such education is a long and 
tedious process, and that very little is 
required to bring about a condition which 
prevents the proper operation of that 
nervous mechanism. How much greater 
must be the difficulty experienced by a 
spirit in working, or operating, the ner- 
vous mechanism of another organism en- 
tirely! Little habits, checks, inhibitions, 
etc., to which we are unaccustomed, 
would be noted, and would prevent the 
free expression of thought through the or- 
ganism being manipulated. Some etheric 
intermediary doubtless exists between 
mind and brain (‘light’), and this would 
require manipuation, consciously or un- 
consciously, also. It seems highly prob- 
able that the flow of thought is far more 
automatic and spontaneous with them 
than it is with us, and that the function 
of the physical brain may be largely that 
of a checking or inhibiting organ. Sug- 
gestive analogies here are those cases in 
which men, while drowning, have lived 
through years of their lives in a few 
seconds—seeming to show that, when the 
mind is partially detached from the con- 
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trol of the brain, it can think with ex- so, there must also be trends of thought, 


treme celerity. And there is considerable 


evidence tending to show that these 
spontaneous or automatic thoughts and 
ideas all tend to be registered on this 
side—being unconsciously registered by 
and through the medium’s organism, and 
expressed in automatic speech or writing 
here. 


It must also be remembered that the 
communicating entity does not only have 
to deal with the physical organism of the 
medium, but also with his subconscious 
mind, which keeps intruding itself into 
the stream of thought projected by the 
communicator (coloring and influencing 
it) and also, in all probability, with the 
telepathically conveyed thoughts of the 
sitter which, consciously or unconsciously, 
are being introjected into the mental 
stream. It has been stated, indeed, that 
one of the chief functions of ‘Rector,’ 
Mrs. Piper's main control, was to shut- 
off this telepathic influence from the 
sitter, so as to allow a more unimpeded 
flow of thought from the communicator, 
without this mental interference from the 
living mind. All sorts of subtle influences 
would thus be brought to bear, during 
the process, of which we can have only 
the faintest conception, but all of which 
would tend to complicate the results and 
render the actual process of communica- 
tion more difficult. 


Certain it is that the subconscious mind 
of the medium plays a part in all these 
communications,—no matter how ‘direct’ 
they may appear to be, and it seems high- 
ly probable that all such messages must 
come more or less directly through the 
subconscious mind of the medium,—just 
as they must be expressed through the 
bodily organism of the medium. And, 
just as there are physiological traits, tricks, 
habits, inhibitions, etc., connected with 
the functioning of the nervous mechanism, 


memories, associations, mental habits, etc., 
connected with and constituting an in- 
tegral part of the mentality of the med- 


ium, which would tend to be incorporated 
in the messages—just as our dream-con- 
sciousness would pick-up a sense im- 
pression, resulting from some external 
stimulus, and weave it into the dream. 
This was William James's theory of com- 
munication: that a series of ‘dips down,’ 
SO to say, were made by the external in- 
telligence, imparting supernormal infor- 
mation, making contacts at a series of 
‘points, which were immediately gath- 
ered-in by the medium’s subconscious 
mind, and elaborated and dramatised 
therein,—so that, while we should have, 
in truth, a series of actual communica- 
tions, these communications would not be 
so consecutive and systematic as generally 
supposed, but on the other hand relative- 
ly disjointed and fragmentary. And _ it 
must be said that this is the appearance 
of the facts, in a large number of cases, 
where the fragmentary nature of the 
messages is most marked, and is inter- 
spersed by a large amount of “chaff,” 
which is obviously of subconscious origin. 

Were some such process as this indeed 
involved, it would enable us to under- 
stand, at least in part, the curious fusion 
of genuine supernormal knowledge and 
subconscious chaff which we see in so 
many of these communications. 


Shortly before his death, Dr. Hyslop 
arrived at the conclusion that a very im- 
portant difficulty consisted in the nature 
or structure of the mind which was said 
to be communicating at the time. Thus, 
we know that certain types are good vis- 
ualizers, others poor; some are what are 
known as natural audiles, etc. Now, if 


the communicator be a good visualizer, 
and the medium a poor one, there might 
be great difficulty in conveying messages 
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of the visual type through such a mind. 
The communicator might attempt to give 
his messages in pictorial form—what is 
known as the ‘pictographic method.’ 
These the medium might be enabled to 
sense only very imperfectly or not at all; 
and, if seen in part, might be very frag- 
mentary and hazy, and their symbol- 
ism might be quite misunderstood and 
thus misinterpreted. Erroneous statements 
might thus be made by the medium, while 
the communicator himself might have 
been quite clear as to what was meant, 
and may have given the message correct- 
ly. 


The alleged unusual or abnormal men- 
tal state of the communicator, at the time 
of communicating, is. however the most 
fundamental of all difficulties, and doubt- 
less the one most responsible for the con- 
fusions and errors so often noted. A very 
good illustration of this is to be found in 
an incident recorded by Dr. Hodgson, 
occurring in one of Mrs. Piper's sittings. 
Here the communicator told a number 
of facts (supposedly) relating to his past 
life. Inquiry showed that these statements 
were entirely false—but it turned out 
that he had made the same statements in 
the delirium of death! Hence it would 
appear that very much the same sort of 
mental confusion which had supervened 
in the former case had supervened in the 
latter also; and that there was a certain 
resemblance between the state of the 
man’s mind during his last delirium and 
the confusion attendant upon his efforts 
at communication. Dr. Hyslop says, in 
this connection:- 


“It is especially noticeable in certain 
forms of communication of the ‘posses- 
sion’ type that the last scenes of the de- 
ceased are acted over again in their first 
attempts to control or communicate. The 
mental confusion relevant to the death of 
my father was apparent in his first at- 


tempt to communicate through Mrs. 
Piper, and when I recalled this period of 
his dying experience, this confusion was 
repeated in a remarkable manner, with 


several evidential features in ‘the mes- 
sages. Twice an uncle lost the sense of 
personal identity in the attempt to com- 
municate. His communications were in 
fact so confused that it was two years 
before he became at all clear in his ef- 
forts. He had died as the result of a 
sudden accident. Once my father, after 
mentioning the illness of my living sister 
and her name, lost his personal identity 
long enough to confuse incidents relating 
to himself and his early life with those 
that applied to my sister and not to him- 
self. The interesting feature of the in- 
cident was that having failed to com- 
plete his messages a few minutes pre- 
viously, when he came back the second 
time to try it again, Rector, the control, 
warned me that he was a little confused, 
but that what he wanted to tell me cer- 
tainly related to my sister Lida. Then 
came the message, claiming experiences 
for himself, when living, that were veri- 
fiable as my sister’s. On any theory of the 
facts, a confused state of mind is the 
only explanation of them, and when as- 
sociated with incidents of a supernormal 
and evidential character they afford rea- 
sonable attestation of the hypothesis here 
suggested.” 


We may well suppose, therefore, that 
the process of “coming back” produces an 
effect similar to the amnesia which so 
often accompanies a shock or sudden in- 
terference with the normal stream of con- 
sciousness. The effect seems to be the 
same as that of certain kinds of dissocia- 
tion, and this is the disturbance of mem- 
ory which makes it difficult or impossible 
to recall in one mental state the events 
which have been experienced in another. 
The various disturbances of the normal 
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consciousness or personality in the living 
offer cledr illustrations of the psycho- 


logical phenomena which are produced as 
evidence of spirits when these phenomena 
are supernormally produced. 


But there are other factors also which 
might tend to produce confusion in the 
mind of the communicator, at the time. 
There is the more or less unusual condi- 
tion of the medium, mental and physical. 
The medium through whom the messages 
purport to come is in a trance condition, 
and when not in a trance the condition 
is one which is not usual, and perhaps 
in the broad sense may be called abnor- 
mal, though not technically so. This con- 
dition offers many obstacles to perfect 
transmission of messages. It is illustrated 
in many cases of somnambulism, in which 
the stream of consciousness goes on un- 
inhibited, and when this is suppressed, 
as it is in deep trances, the difficulty is 
to get systematic communications through 
it. Add to this the frequent similar con- 
dition of the communicator, according to 
the hypothesis, and we can well imagine 
what causes triviality and confusion. We 
would have here a condition totally un- 
like that which we are accustomed to as- 
sociate with the transmission of intelli- 
gent messages, telepathically or otherwise. 
The mental limitations of the medium 
would similarly be an important factor. 


This modifying influence of the med- 
ium’s mind must never be lost sight of, 
as it is an important factor, and accounts 
for words, expressions, etc., which may 
be employed, but which would be quite 
uncharacteristic of the alleged communi- 
cator, were he normally active, and freely 
communicating in a state of clear con- 
sciousness. Characteristic phrases em- 
ployed by the medium frequently crop up, 
and are sometimes repudiated by the 
communicator afterwards, as not express- 
ing his thought! Thus, Dr. Hyslop’s 


father, in life, invariably referred to Sun- 
day as ‘Sabbath,’ and never anything else. 
but the word Sunday was twice put in 
to his mouth by G. P.,—who was com 
municating for him at the time,—to Mr 
Hyslop’s evident annoyance! Similarly, 
in the case of Mrs. Chenoweth, a com- 
municator once remarked: ‘I don’t like 
those “whys,” they are hers, not mine.” 


It must also be remembered that, even 
in normal life, many people suffer from 
lapses of memory, temporary confusion, 
etc.,—just as these communicators appar- 
ently do while communicating. Many 
people are easily confused by sudden 
questions, or interruptions,—which tend 
to interfere with the easy flow of un- 
broken thought. When such occurs, their 
whole chain of thinking is broken and 
disrupted. If the flow of thought, with 
those on the ‘other side,’ is more fluent 
and automatic than it is here,—as certain 
facts would seem to indicate,—it is quite 
understandable how a series of rapid-fire 
questions aimed at the communicator 
might so confuse him as to render any 
rational replies and clear thinking on his 
part temporarily impossible. We find in- 
stances of this very thing occurring 
among living individuals. 


In cases of abstraction, day-dreaming, 
etc., we see how the mind frequently 
flows along in a trival and erratic manner, 
when the central control has been re- 
moved, and the current of thought is al- 
lowed to take its own spontaneous course. 
Sensory experiences, seemingly trivial in- 
cidents, etc., frequently come to the fore, 
for no apparent reason, since they have 
been completely forgotten by the con- 
scious mind, and represent totally unim- 
portant events. They are events, never- 
theless, which have somehow made an 
indelible impression upon the subconscious 
mind, and which might easily come to 
the fore, when the subject began to lapse 
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into an unusual mental condition. These mind was perfectly clear . 


facts, trivial in the last degree, might 
then be ‘communicated,’ perhaps quite 
without the knowledge of the commu- 
nicator, and be repudiated by the sitter 
as having no real value, and quite un- 
characteristic of the person said to be 
communicating at the time. Mr. Bird and 
| both published instances of this char- 
acter, drawn from our own memories, in 


the JouRNAL A. S. P. R., Sept., 1929. 


Finally, it must be remembered that 
the medium is, during these communica- 
tions, in a trance state, or some other 
peculiar mental condition; and that the 
process involved is probably some in- 
direct telepathic method, with which the 
communicator is not familiar. Taking all 
these difficulties into consideration, there- 
fore, it cannot be wondered at that the 
messages so often received are fragmen- 
tary and confused; it would be mira- 
culous, indeed, if they were not! Were 
difficulties such as those above outlined 
actually operative, we can only wonder 
that some of the communicators have 
done as well as they have! 


In the JOURNAL S. P. R., May, 1925, 
Miss Tubby printed an account of the 
various attempts made by Dr. Hyslop, 
during the last weeks of his life, to pro- 
nounce certain words, and his failure to 
do so. His memory was perfectly clear 
at the time, but his physical organism 
would not respond to his thought. Thus, 
when trying to say Smead, he would say 
instead, Sithin; instead of Carrington, 
Sitheneer; instead of Friend, Presen; in- 
stead of Hodgson, Chonson—Choneer— 
Hodgman; instead of Huxley, Shupney; 
instead of Myers, Maynard; instead of 
endowment, sivener, etc. Commenting as 
to this at the time, Dr. Hyslop said: “No 
one could understand what I meant. And 
this is my own organism. 1 wasn’t guess- 
ing at all, not for one instant... . My 


.. . What if 
I had been a poor medium? Some out- 


side influence trying to express the same 
thing through another’s organism might 
have fared the same way .. . . Tell them 
that, tell them that! It’s a pretty illustra- 
tion.” 


As Miss Tubby remarked at the time: 
“this should throw a flood of light on 
mediumship and proper name-getting.” 


The inability of the organism to ex- 
press thought is therefore a most im- 
portant factor to be taken into considera- 
tion, as well as the mental state of the 
communicator at the time. Both are es- 
sential aspects of this problem, and both 
of them must be taken into account. Any , 
analogies which may be drawn here, be- 
tween the seeming difficulties of com- 
munication and the difficulties of express- 
ing thought, through a living organism, 
cannot fail to be of interest; and a num- 
ber of striking and suggestive parallels 
may be drawn in this way. With this in 
mind, I have made a careful search 
through the literature of abnormal psycho- 
logy, and propose to epitomize here a 
number of interesting analogies which 
have been unearthed in consequence. 
These all bear more or less directly upon 
the problem in hand. In doing so, I wish 
to acknowledge my indebtedness, in par- 
ticular, to Dr. C. S. Bluemel’s Stammer- 
ing, and Cognate Defects of Speech, in 
2 volumes, from which several of the 
following passages have been drawn. 


* * KF K 


As Ribot has appropriately remarked, 
we have memories rather than memory. 
We have, as it were, a number of separate 
and individual minds,—an auditory mind, 
a visual mind, a kinaesthetic mind, a tac- 
tile mind, and so on. A person possessed 
of all the different senses is able to ex- 
perience sensations of every type. It does 
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not follow, however, that he can think 
equally well in all types of mental im- 
agery. One man is eye-minded, thinking 
in terms of sight; another is ear-minded. 
thinking in terms of sound; still another 
is motor-minded, thinking in terms of 
muscular movements. The eye-minded 
man is called a ‘visile’, ‘visual’, or ‘vision- 
aire’; the ear-minded man, an ‘audile’, 
‘auditeur’, or ‘auditaire’ ; the motor-minded 
man is a ‘motile’, ‘moteur’, or ‘motaire’. 
There is also a type called the ‘tactile’. 
This type is found frequently among the 
blind. One who can recall one type of 
image readily may find it very difficult 
to recall an image of another type. Rare- 
ly, words are remembered in visual or 
kinaesthetic terms. The average person 
is of the auditomoteur type. “Muscular 
movements are controlled indirectly... . 
Whatever views he held concerning the 
fiat—the decision to act— the admission 
must still be made that the mental im- 
agery alone determines the nature of the 
performance. , 


Auditory imagery is an important fac- 
tor—though again never the sole factor— 
in mimetic performances. Frequently the 
earminded person can give faithful imita- 
tions of a brogue or a dialect, or he may 
be able to imitate the timbre of another 
person's voice. 


“A lesion in the angular gyrus annihi- 
lates the visual images of printed and 
written words. ... . . When the injury 
is profound, the patient is unable to 
recognize words that he sees, and the re- 
sulting condition is one of word-blind- 
ness,* in addition to the visual verbal 
amnesia and agraphia, (inability to write) 

. In agraphia, while attempting 
to write, the patient may produce a jum- 
ble of letters. This perversion of the 
faculty of writing is called paragraphia.” 

We now come to the consideration of 


* Word-blindness is sometimes called alexia. 


cerebral disturbances that more directly 
affect the faculty of oral speech. Aphemia 
is a disturbance of speech due to lesion of 
the purely exterior motor mechanism. It 
usually manifests itself in complete mut- 
ism. There is, however, no disturbance 
of internal language—either visual, audi- 
tory or kinaesthetic. There is no word- 
deafness or word-blindness. 

Motor aphasia is due to the total or 
partial obliteration of the kinaesthetic 


images or articulatory movements. It is 


caused by lesion of the posterior part 
of the third frontal convolution of the 
left hemisphere. In this form of aphasia, 
it is to be noticed that articulation is 
somewhat laboured and spasmodic; but 
there is no similitude between the sounds 
uttered and those appropriate for the ex- 
pression of the thought. The speaker 
can tell at once whether or not the 
sounds uttered are appropriate. The 
amount of amnesia that exists with a 
lesion in the auditory or kinaesthetic 
memory-center varies with the prominence 
of the different types of imagery in verbal 
thought. 

A peculiar condition, known as optic 
aphasia, is produced by interruption of 
the fibers that convey stimuli from the 
visual memory-center to the verbal mem- 
ory-centers. There is no object-blindness. 
The patient recognizes objects with 
facility: but the stimulus cannot pass to 
the verbal memory-centers; hence the 
patient is unable to recall the names of 
objects that he sees. 

In echolalia, the patient reéchoes almost 
every word that he hears, frequently at- 
taching no meaning to it... . “In the 


case of a woman seen at the Salpétriére 
by Bateman, the mimetic tendency was 
very strong. . . . She even reproduced 
foreign words with which she had never 
been familiar.” 

One patient ‘could pronounce the word 
‘cow’ so long as he had his eye fixed upon 
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the written letters; but the moment he 
shut his book it passed out of his mem- 
ory and could not be recalled, although 
he recollected its initial, and could refer 
to it when necessary. He could not even 
recollect his own name unless he looked 
out for it, nor the name of any person 
of his acquaintance; but he was never at 
a loss for the initial of the word he 
wished to employ.” 


(There is obviously an interesting an- 
alogy here with those cases in which 
mediums are enabled to secure an initial 
of a proper name, but no more.) 

Lichtheim records a case,* in which 
the patient was able to read fluently, al- 
though he was aphasic for spontaneous 


speech. The patient could repeat quite 
accurately. ... 


“In the case of the stammerer, inas- 
much as his difficulty is to produce the 
vowel, and is not to produce voice per se, 
it is evident that his difficulty must be 
to produce the vowel-color or vowel- 
quality. . The stammerer’s difficulty 
is transient auditory amnesia: he is unable 
to recall the sound-image of the vowel 
that he wishes to enunciate .... The 
stammerer is an ‘audito-moteur’. He re- 
lies for his speech-cues upon both kin- 
aesthetic and auditory images. When he 
stammers in enunciating a word, it is 
because there is complete failure of the 
auditory image Stammering re- 
sembles aphasia in its mode of origin. 
Broadly, it may be stated that any cause 
that induces aphasia can also produce 


stammering ... . Like aphasia, stammer- 
ing often begins with a period of com- 
plete unconsciousness. . . .”’t 


In many cases of stammering, the im- 
pediment is in large part due to confusion 


Brain, 1885. 
’ Speaking of inhibition in general, William James 
Ssayvs:— 
: . Inhibition is not an occasional accident; 
If is an essential and unremitting element of our 
‘evebral life.” 


or inhibition of thought. 


Dr. de Fursac, 


in his Manual of 
Psychiatry, says:- 


“A recollection of an occurrence, once 
evoked, is usually easily localized by us 
as tO its position in the past. This power 
of localization disappears in certain 
psychoses. The patients cannot tell on 
what date or even in what year some fact 
occurred, an impression of which they 
have, however, preserved.” 

Kraepelin, in his Clinical Psychiatry 
(p. 100), speaks of cases observed by 
him in which there was a “want of clear- 
ness in the ideas of time and place, with 
almost complete collectedness.”’ 


It would be possible to extend this list 
of references and suggestive analogies 
almost indefinitely; but enough has been 
said, perhaps, to establish the main point 
of this paper: v7z., that there are inter- 
esting connections between abnormal 
mental states in the living, and those 
peculiar conditions into which the mind 
of man may also lapse post mortem, when 
temporarily suffering from the effects of 
shock, confusion, exhaustion, or the 
diminution of that ‘psychic energy’ upon 
which clear-cut communications apparent- 
ly depend. And that, just as we have 
cases of inability to recall names, dates, 
memories and events which should, 
theoretically, be clearly and forever 
lodged in the mind of the discarnate 
entity,—so we have similar forgetfulness, 
confusion, loss of identity, inability to ex- 
press one’s thoughts, etc., on the part of 
living persons, whom we know to exist, 
and who are certainly still in possession 
of their physical brains, and living in a 
physical world to which they are ac- 
customed! If, therefore, the human mind 
is so delicately poised that slight physical, 
emotional or mental accidents tend to up- 
set it,—to interfere with its proper func- 
tionings, and to prevent the free expres- 








sion of normal thought,—it seems only 
natural to suppose that, under novel and 
difficult circumstances, while attempting 
to communicate through an organism un- 
familar to it, like effects should produce 
similar results; and, were this the case, 
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we should have, here, an explanation 
of the majority of these mistakes and 
confusions which have so frequently been 
noted in communications, seemingly em- 
anating from the spiritual world. 


* * * *K * 


BOOK REVIEWS 


IMMORTALITY: A SYMPOSIUM. Quarter- 
ly Journal of Science-Religion-Philosophy: 
Spring Number April, 1931. Editor: Willett 
L. Hardin. Ph. D. Published by the Science- 
Religion-Philosophy Publishing Co. Ltd. Los 
Angeles, California. 


A collection of articles contributed by a 
group of clergymen, medical men and others, 
including Dr. Carl Knopf: Professor of He- 
brew and Archaeology in the University of 
S. California: Hon. Martin J. Wade. LL. D. 
Judge of the U. S. District Court of Iowa: 
and others. This is the first number of Vol. 
II of this publication. There is a Forum or 
Conversational Discussion included, which em- 
bodies some of the views of the several con- 
tributors in the five fields of Religion, Philo- 
sophy, Psychology, Metaphysics and Science. 
From the standpoint of the Psychic Researcher 
the substance of the contents is inconclusive, 
since they do but rehearse opinion which, 
however well grounded subjectively, cannot 
do more than present various phases of per- 
sonal conviction and reflect the guidance of 
the intuitive sense as imterpreting the ex- 
perience of life. Such confessions reasonably 
expressed and of an affirmative nature, are 
pleasant reading but one feels always that 
they lead one out by the same door by which 
one came in. 


Perhaps the most attractive feature for the 
student of the positive values of Psychic Re- 
search is the recital of the views of such men 
as Robert Ingersoll, William James, and others 
quoted by the Editor in his article ‘Annihila- 
tion or Immortality’ (pp. 81-95). Robert In- 
gersoll was not a man who could easily be 
accused of voicing a meaningless sentimentality ; 


but at some of his funeral orations,—and of 
these Dr. Hardin has made a special study- 

he was prone to give utterance to certain 
hopes which, if they had a real significance, 
seem strangely at variance with the negative 
creed of the hard-headed agnostic. At his 
own brother's funeral, for example, Ingersoll 
is quoted as saying ‘From the voiceless lips 
of the dead there comes no word; but in the 
night of death, hope sees a star, and listening 
love can hear the rustle of a wing. He who 
Sleeps here . . . . whispered with his last 
breath ‘I am better now’. Let us believe in 
spite of doubts and dogmas, of fears and 
tears, that these dear words are true of all the 
countless dead.” The following quotation from 
William James is one which deserves to be 
remembered. “Through my participation in 
the investigations of the Society for Psychical 
Research, I have become acquainted with a 
number of persons for whom the very word 
‘science’ has become a name of reproach, for 
reasons that I understand and respect. It is 
the intolerance of science for psychical phe- 
nomena, her peremptory denial of their ex- 
istence or significance.” 


Herbert Mayo, Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology at King’s College, Lon- 
don, said: “Twenty-five years ago I was a 
hard-headed unbeliever. Spiritual phenomena, 
however, suddenly and quite unexpectedly 
were soon developed in my own family. This 
led me to enquire and try numerous experi- 
ments in such a way as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of trickery and self-deception’. 
“That the phenomena occur, there is over- 
whelming evidence, and it is too late now 
to deny their existence.” 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By Harry PRICE 
(Series Sixty-eight) 


Another milestone in psychic history 
was reached on March 21st, 1931, when 
the London “Kenneth-Charles Psychic 
Press Agency’ was established. This 
agency has been formed to collect psychic 
news from every quarter of the globe, 
and circulate it amongst British and 
foreign journals. The agency will also 
prepare reports of investigations and 
cases of occult interest for its subscribers. 

I can visualise a successful future for 
the new agency. The demand for infor- 
mation concerning psychic matters 1s 
growing daily. Whereas, before the war, 
a very few allusions to our subject ap- 
peared in the press, today hundreds of 
psychic news clippings pass through my 
hands weekly. It is a matter of interest 
to us that the first information circulated 
to the press by the new agency was to 
the effect that a series of microscope 
slides illustrating the histology of alleged 
teleplasm was on view at the National 
Laboratory. 

‘+o e@ 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s forecast (made at 
the Third International Congress of 
Psychical Research held in Paris, Septem- 
ber-October, 1927!) that mediumship 
was likely to become mechanised looks 
like being realised. Not only have we 
M. Rutot’s arrangement of prisms, bell, 
battery and triangle? in order to “talk 
direct to the dead,’ but a new machine, 
the Reflectograph, appears to be enjoying 
a vogue in London. This instrument is 
the joint invention of the late Mr. 
George Jobson and Mr. B. K. Kirkby. 


1. This Journal, Dec., 1927, p.722. 
2. See this Journal, Nov. 1930, p.531. 


There is nothing novel in the machine 
itself; it is merely a huge form of type- 
writer, the depressing of the keys causing 
an illuminated letter to appear. The key- 
contacts are so sensitive that the circuit 
can be closed by merely blowing upon 
them. Although the “messages” appear 
via the machine, a medium (in the per- 
son of a Mrs. L. E. Singleton) is nec- 
essary. During the séance, and when the 
medium is entranced, a hand steals out 
of the cabinet and taps the keys, spelling 
out messages which are flashed in lumin- 
ous letters on the six-foot indicator. A 
very poor red light is used, so that the 
“spirit hand” is only just visible. Some- 
times permission is given to touch the 
hand. 

A little pamphlet before me, Some 
Notes on the Reflectograph, states that 
various people “have been fully satisfied 
with the standard demonstration, but 
nevertheless, any special ‘scientific’ tests 
will be offered if asked for. It must, 
however, be clearly understood that it 
is within the right of the wardens to 
charge such a contribution to the carry- 
ing on of the work for these special 
tests as will test also the bona fides of 
these hyper-critical inquirors (sic). The 
italics are in the original. It seems rather 


-hard on the scientific investigator that he 


has to pay extra for his lack of faith. 
Another leaflet from the same group 
describes the “Ashkir-Jobson Communi- 
graph” (patent applied for) a small table 
with a free-swinging pendulum under- 
neath. The pendulum, as it swings, 
makes contact with a number of small 
metal plates, representing the alphabet. 
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Immediately the pendulum touches a 
plate, a circuit is closed and the corres- 
ponding letter is illuminated upon the 
face of the table. It is claimed that no 
medium is required for this instrument; 
the circle sits round the table, and the 
pendulum commences swinging of its 


own volition, spelling out messages from ° 
> 


“helpers in the Beyond.” 
kk ROK OX 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
in the strange case of a young Cambridge 
undergraduate who was found dead in 
his room, securely gagged and bound. 
It looked like murder, but at the inquest 
it was stated that the youth had previous- 
ly bound himself in a similar manner, 
and the verdict was death by misadven- 
ture. ' 

I have mentioned this case because in 
the current British Medical .Journal*® Dr. 
William Brown, F.R.C.P., the eminent 
psychotherapist tells of a case of a man 
of 41 who, for 30 years, has suffered 
from a form of perversion under which 
he either tied himself up or induced 
someone else to tie him up. 

“He has jealously guarded his secret,” 
Dr. Brown says, “never letting his ac- 
complice (when he had one) know the 
real motive for the tying up, but pre- 
tending that it was a game. Gradually it 
became more and more compulsive, and 
the object in view was to tie himself up 
so tightly as to be practically helpless. 

“This patient writes: 

‘Though I always took care to leave 
some kind of a loophole to escape by, 

I made it as difficult as I dare (for 

example, a knife placed in a difficult 

place to reach). I was only discovered 

once, and that when I was about 14, 

at a public school. I had a narrow es- 

cape at a camp during the war, when 

I succeeded in handcuffing myself with 


3. For Saturday, March 21st, 1931 
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a chain, and nearly could not escape. 

“The tying-up game was practised in 
his dormitory at his private school, when 
he was about 11. But deep mental an- 
alysis revealed beginnings of the ab- 
normality in very early years. 

“Had this patient received treatment 
in his youth he would have been saved 
years of most severe mental torture. The 
compulsive nature of the tendency makes 
it dangerous, as well as painful, to the 
sufferer. 

“It is clear that schoolmasters in board- 
ing schools should be acquainted with the 
possibility of such a perversion as this, 
and should know how to deal with the 
tying-up game.” 

“Eee a. 

That the mysterious ether of space is 
a link between inanimate matter and life 
was suggested by Sir Oliver Lodge in a 
lecture delivered by him at the Imperial 
College Literary and Debating Society, 
London, on March 16th, 1931. 

“There has recently been discovered,” 
he said, “a physical agent, which exerts 
guidance without imparting energy, that 
might serve as the instrument for life and 
mind. 

“It is more at home in space than in 
association with material objects such as 
the bodies of animals and men. 

‘No one now supposes that the ether 
is a rarefied form of matter. It is evident- 
ly something more fundamental than 
matter, something of whose properties we 
have very little knowledge. 

“It was found that in electricity, in 
magnetism, and in light, the really ef- 
fective medium, whatever it was, move- 
ments of the particles of matter were 
only an index, a demonstration, a_phe- 
nomenon which could be observed, and 
it was found that the perceptible motions 
of matter were consequent upon the real 
phenomenon, which was Operative in 
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that which appealed to our senses as 
empty space. 

“The moral of it all is that when we 
seek the real causes of things we must 
concentrate on that which cannot be di- 
rectly observed, but which can only be in- 
ferred by the action of the mind. 

“Animated matter, like all matter, is 
inert, but is acted on by an unknown 
something called Life and Mind.” 


* ek K K * 


The Mornimg Post has been collecting 
authentic cases of dreams of horses that 
won classic races and amongst the most 
interesting is one from a Sussex reader 
who sends a copy of a letter written in 
1871 by Lord Poulett to his jockey, 
Thomas Pickernell. It runs: 


My dear Tommy,—Let me know for 
certain if you can ride for me at Liver- 
pool on the Lamb. 

I dreamt twice last night I saw the 
race run. The first dream he was last 
and finished among the carriages. The 
second dream—lI should think about an 
hour afterwards—I saw the Liverpool 
run. He won by four lengths and you 
rode him. I stood above the winning 
post by the turn. I saw the cerise and 
blue sleeves on you as plain as I write 
this. Now let me know as soon as you 
can and say nothing to anyone. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Poulett. 
The Lamb won by four lengths. Lord 
Poulett was the owner. 
oo @ 


Professor Sir J. Arthur Thomson has 
been contributing a series of articles on 
Stproay research to John O’London’s 

ekly and in the first portion’ of his 
paper on “Crystal-Gazing’ admits that 
“it is natural to think that there must 
be something in a practice so venerable 


1. Published Mar. 21, 1931. 


> 


as crystal-gazing or ‘scrying’.” He con- 
tends that the practice could not have 
lasted so long unless the gazers had been 
rewarded. Sir Arthur maintains that 
“there is nothing fatiguing or dangerous 
in crystal-gazing’’, and cites Miss Good- 
rich-Freer® who stated that “the four 
years during which I have carried an ex- 
periments in crystal-gazing have been 
among the healthiest of my life.” In 
his next article Professor Thomson will 
advance his “theory of Crystal Gazing.’ 
* ok OK OK x 

Rev. George Vale Owen, whose death 
was announced in the April number of 
this Journal, was born in 1869, in Bir- 
mingham, and after serving as office boy 
with a Smethwick foundry, was for three 
years in a Birmingham office, during 
which period he determined to enter the 
ministry. He joined the Midland In- 
stitute and Queen’s College, Birmingham, 
and had an arrangement by which he 
acted for a portion of his time as as- 
sistant to his father, who kept a chemist’s 
shop, thus obtaining time for study. 


He was ordained when 23 years of age, 
and after holding several curacies in 
Liverpool, accepted in 1908 the living of 
Orford, Warrington, where he remained 
until 1922. During this period he built 
the Church of All Hallows, and became 
its vicar. 


He resigned the living of Orford in or- 
der that he might devote his time to the 
dissemination of spiritualism. His ac- 
tivities included leadership of the com- 
munity which organised the spiritualist 
“Healing Circle.” He was one of the 
first clergymen of the Church on England 
to embrace spiritualism. 


He was the author of a number of 


works including The Life Beyond the 


Vi eil, Facts and the Future Life, What 
5. ;. Essays in Psychieal Research, London, 1899 by 
“Miss X"—Ada Goodrich-Freer—Mrs. H. H. Spoer. 
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Happens after Death, How Spirits Com- 
municate, Problems which Perplex, and 
Body, Soul, and Spirit. 

As illustrating the self-less character of 
the man, when his scripts, Life Beyond 
the Veil, were published in the Weekly 
Dispatch, the late Lord Northcliffe of- 
fered him several thousand pounds in 
payment. He refused to take a penny. 

xk eK 


A curious contest between a religious 
fire-walking devotee and a young Europ- 
ean entertainer took place at Ellis Park, 
Johannesburg on December 16th, 1930. 
I have just received a batch of South 
African papers which devote considerable 
space to the episode. 


The devotee’s name is Naidoo, a 
Hindu priest from Natal. The European’s 
name is Mr. Victor Rabie. the son of an 
elder of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and a member of the Town Council of 
the Free State town of Luckhoff. 


The fire pit was 20 feet square and 
was prepared by lighting a ton of wood 
and coals, the red-hot embers being aiter- 
wards raked over the area of the pit. By 
the side of the fire was a platform and a 
piano. 

Rabie was dressed in a bathing suit 
and his feet were washed and examined 
by the spectators’ committee. He and 
the Hindu took it in turns to walk over 
the red-hot coals. Naidoo, the Hindu 
withdrew from the contest after walking 
through the fire three times. He stated 
that there were “too many spirits about.” 
Rabie walked through the pit six times, 
and as a finale, carried a woman on 
his back on the last journey, kicking the 
live embers about with his feet, which 
were afterwards examined and found to 
be uninjured. 


Previous to the contest, the European 
pushed a long hat-pin through his throat, 
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his cheeks, and his tongue consecutively, 
walked over a bed of broken glass in his 
bare feet, hooked scores of fish-hooks in 
his body, and smashed and swallowed a 
glass tumbler. No sign of injury or dis- 
comfort was apparent after this remark- 
able entertainment. 
ee OK OK 

At the recent weekly meeting of the 
Scottish Psychical Society, the president, 
Dr. Barker, gave an address on ‘Some 
Men of the Bible.” A number of biblical 
stories were taken, and the essentials of 
the narrative pointed out, beginning with 
the three men who appeared before 
Abraham, as he sat in his tent door in 
the heat of the day, and to whom he ran 
and bowed himself to the ground, giving 
directions for a feast to be prepared. 
The account of the visit of the three men 
to Sodom, and the destruction of the city 
according to their warnings, was also 
examined. Jacob’s wrestling with the 
angel and other instances down to New 
Testament times were mentioned, one of 
the New Testament episodes touched 
upon being the release of Peter from 
prison, when he was chained to two 
soldiers, as narrated in the Acts of the 
Apostles. In his survey of the Scriptures, 
the speaker said he found a race of men 
differing from those descended from 
Adam in many ways. They came sudden- 
ly on us, and passed as suddenly. They 
were of striking appearance, and they 
possessed remarkable gifts. They did not 
seem to be hurt by fire; they were fear- 
less, dignified, firm, and yet kindly. They 
were humble, yet could be haughty when 
needs must. They rendered themselves 
visible or invisible at will. He must con- 
fess he found them most interesting folk. 
Hitherto, he feared, we mortals had con- 
sistently ignored them, greatly to our loss 
perhaps. The Church, whose business it 
was to know them, had stubbornly main- 
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tained a deadly silence on the subject. 
The Church was being deserted by the 
people because the Church denied the 
facts as put down in its own charter, the 
Bible. Even now a breeze was stirring 
through the aisles of the Church, and 
she was asking herself—‘‘Is this matter 
of psychic things worth investigating?” 
She was appointing committees and com- 
missions to go into it; but what was the 
good? If she would open her Bible and 
get into it, the angel men would stare her 
in the face, from Genesis to Revelation, 
and their burning eyes might light such a 
torch within the Church as would never 
be extinguished. 
* eK KK 


“The theory of survival is not a difh- 
cult thing to understand. It would be 
difficult to think of any other,” said Sir 
Oliver Lodge, speaking at Eastbrook 
Hall, Bradford, on “The Modern Out- 
look of Science.” 


Refering to the “revolution in science” 
Sir Oliver said the first thing discovered 
in the early part of this century concerned 
the nature of matter. In the nineteenth 
century scientists were always attending 
to matter, in fact there were many peo- 
ple who believed that nothing else existed 
in the universe. 

“To-day,” 


attend 


he continued, “we do not 
so much to matter as we did. 
Modern physicists hardly bother with 
matter in the growth, the large lumps of 
matter. It is concerned rather with the 
atoms with which the bodies are made. 
Modern physicists have discovered that 
atoms behave differently from the big 
bodies, from the great assemblies of 
atoms. 

“Physics has ceased to be a branch of 
‘engineering and has become more as- 
sociated with chemistry. It lies at the 
toot of chemistry. We seek to explain 
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chemical phenomena in terms of what the 
atoms are doing. We have found means 
of following these atoms, perceiving what 
they are doing, although they are so ex- 
tremely minute that you cannot hope to 
see them with a microscope. 


Sir Oliver then informed his large 
audience that in a drop of water on a 
pin head there are more atoms than 
blades of grass on the earth’s surface. 
He assured them this could be proved 
by mathematical calculations and invited 
them to try it. More surprising still was 
the fact that each of these atoms had a 
structure. They were formed like a 
solar system with a nucleus surrounded 
by negative bodies. These two bodies, 
electrons and protons, form the atom of 
matter, 


“I am trying to give you an idea of the 
revolution in physics that has been 
caused by the finding that atoms of 
matter are built up on a structural plan 
and that the whole material universe, all 
that appeals to the senses, buildings, 
furniture or anything else, everything that 
you feel or see is composed first of all 
of atoms and that these atoms are com- 
posed of electrical charges. 


“I want you to get that amazing fact 
into your minds, that everything is built 
up of two units. There is nothing else in 
the material universe but these two units, 
of which the earth, the sun, the stars are 
all made. 


“You have only two units to deal with, 
but by some extraordinary skill, by the 
action of a mind far beyond any human 
mind, they have been arranged to produce 
the phenomena that our senses tell us of. 
It is possible to imagine a universe with 
one region where these units obey one 
system of law, another region where an- 
other law operates. That would not have 
been this universe. Those two units obey 
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one law. We find signs of a great mind 
operating through the great depths of 
space without limit. 

“Physicists are now studying not so 
much the atom, but the space between 
the atoms,” he continued. That space 
which is calling nothing, that which 1s 
called empty. They have found that light 
travels through this emptiness, that 
electrical forces travel through it. 


“IT venture to say what has not been 
fully verified is that life and mind are 
things which exist in space, that they 
only display themselves when they act 
upon matter. 


Apart from the response of matter we 
should not know they exist. This hall is 
full of ether waves from all over the Con- 
tinent. It only needs a wireless set to 
transform those waves into sound. With- 
out a set they make no impression at all. 


“I want to apply that to the action of 
the brain. This brain is a piece of matter. 
I can write, I can speak, it is muscular 
action. The brain is the instrument 
whereby I do certain things. Something 
stimulates my brain to commence these 
operations. 


‘“Materialists say the brain compels the 
muscles to act. The brain does nothing 
of the sort. It is a piece of matter which 
must be stimulated. Our body is an in- 
strument we have built up ourselves, a 
wonderful structure. There are some who 
say that when the body is dead there is 
nothing else left. I say they have no 
earthly reason to suppose that. The 
motive power which guides us all the 
time never existed in the body. 


“Just as we know other things existed 
in space, I assume, without knowing, that 
life and mind exists in space. Some of 
us have known of those who have left 
here and gone on. They have not their 
own organic body, they borrow another 


and still act upon the matter. You may 
not believe that, but apart from that, 
you can see the reasonableness of it. 

“Survival is not a difficult thing to un- 
derstand. It would be difficult to think 
of any other. We need not wonder 
whether other worlds are inhabited or 
not. The extent of space is portentous, 
and if space is the sphere of life and 
mind there is plenty of room. We only 
know of that little part that is here in- 
carnate. It is but the merest fraction of 
an entity which fills space and which in 
its human manifestation must be thought 
of as the mind of God.” 


* * KF OK OK 


Sir Oliver Lodge, speaking on the 
reality of the spiritual world at the Na- 
tional Church Council Conference at 
Weston-super-Mare in March, said that 
science was beginning to recognise the 
existence, not perhaps of a spiritual 
world but of a universe that made no ap- 
peal to the senses and was not material. 


I hold that life exists in space and 
utilises matter for its own purposes and 
operates matter, so that the material body 
does certain things. Matter does nothing 
except to go where you put it. It is quite 
enough—I go further—it has no energy. 

If you smash a loud speaker you 
destroy the machine, but not the ether 
waves. I am a loud speaker at_ the 
moment, and if you bring a hatchet to 
my head you destroy my mechanism, but 
that is all. 


Life and the mind do not stop when 
the machine has stopped. I do not sup- 
pose it began when the machine began. 
The individual has grown up here in 
relation to his organism. I do not think 
the individual existed before, but nothing 
we ever find jumps in which jumps out 
of existence. Every real thing is per- 
petual. 
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We develop certain character here, and 
we take our responsibility and our mem- 
ory with us for better or worse. We can- 
not get rid of ourselves, whatever we do. 
Our eyes are not open; they are merci- 
fully closed to the realities around us, or 
we should not be able to attend to busi- 
ness or do our daily work. We are en- 
cased with matter. 


“If,” concluded Sir Oliver, “we per- 
ceived the realities of the spiritual world 
around us we should be overwhelmed.” 

x KOK OK OX 


An exhaustive book—in fact, a dino- 
saur amongst books—on biology, written 
in Mr. Wells’ brightest wein, and il- 
lustrated by a well-known Punch artist! 
I know this sounds ridiculous, but the 
book has appeared and is selling like 
the proverbial “hot cakes.” Certainly Mr. 
Wells has had the good fortune to col- 
laborate with Professor Julian Huxley (to 
say nothing of his own son, also a bio- 
logist) so at least the facts can be guar- 
anteed, whatever we may think of the 
theories. 

The Science of Life’ (for this is the 
title of the work, though the “romance 
of life’ would be an equally suitable 
name for it) covers the period of the 
world’s existence for the past thousand 
million years and very carefully traces 
the evolution of man from the time when 
he was in the “primordial globule’, or 
jelly stage, through the fish stage, to our 
(almost immediate, considering the age 
of the world) progenitors, the apes. 
“Even that valiant apostle of Fundamen- 
talism, Mr. William Jennings Bryan, be- 
gan his existence as a single cell, passed 
from this stage of a cell-colony; hinted 
at ancestral polyps as he became two- 
layered; revealed himself akin to Am- 


6. By H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells, 
London, Cassell and Co., Ltd., 1931, pp. 896, 4to. 
Mus. by L. R. Brightwell, 21/—net. 
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phioxus in producing a notochord, only 
to destroy it later in favour of a back- 
bone; indulged in reminiscence of the 
sea-life led by his fishy forbears by con- 
structing with his amnion a little ‘private 
pond’ of fluid in which he might em- 
bryonically float, and by piercing his neck 
with gill-clefts, only to do away with 
them when he subsequently recapitulated 
his ancestor's greatest feat, the conquest 
of the land; recalled the furry, four- 
footed stage of his genealogy by his tail, 
all ready to be wagged, and his coat of 
flaxen down; and, even after birth, was 
unable to help recalling what he later 
regarded as a blot on his escuthcheon— 
his simian past—by the active semi-pre- 
hensile big toes on his babyish feet and 
his soon-lost ability (probably never ex- 
ercised, but undoubtedly present in the 
first weeks of his free existence) to sup- 
port his own weight when hanging with 
his hands.” 


The work is divided into nine books 
and innumerable sections, and answers 
such questions as how life began, is Mars 
inhabited, how sex is determined, the 
spontaneous creation of life, how we 
shall some day control the sex of our 
children, and a thousand other fascinat- 
ing subjects are dealt with—all of vital 
interest to Mr. Everyman, the “hero” of 
the book. 


Chapter IX is devoted entirely to ‘“bor- 
derland science and the question of per- 
sonal survival.” The whole gamut of 
psychic phenomena—dreams, telepathy, 
telekinesis, materialisation, and survival— 
is scientifically and (for Mr. Wells!) 
sympathetically discussed. Pictures of the 
phenomena of Eusapia Palladino, Kath- 
leen Goligher, Eva C., Eglinton, and Mar- 
gery are included in the section of border- 
land science. 


The Sczence of Life is a brilliant his- 
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tory of the world and its creatures, with- 
out a dull line of its 900 pages. It scin- 
tillates with wit, and is packed with 
‘ideas’, both new and old. I am sure 
the flat-earth theorists (and similar 
cranks) will not appreciate it, but to the 
man who wants to know why the wheels 
go round (and especially his own wheels) 
the book would be cheap at ten times the 
price. 
ke KOK OX 

Mr. H. Dennis Bradley sends me a 
copy of his brochure, An Indictment of 
the Present Administration of the Society 
for Psychical Research® which relates, in 
calm and considered language, the mis- 
deeds—alleged or real—of the London 
society. Mr. Bradley, following the 
method of the late Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, has resigned from the society, and, 
in the brochure referred to, gives his rea- 
sons for the step. It is an interesting 
document. 

ee KOK X 


“I cannot agree with those who hold 
that civilised man has lost the power to 
see ghosts,” said Dr. R. R. Marett, Rec- 
tor of Exeter College, lecturing on Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1931 to the Oxford Univer- 
sity Psychical Research Society on the ex- 
periences of a medicine man. 


“Apparently the ability to see ghosts 
is everywhere very rare. Dr. Schiller 
once sent out a questionnaire in which 
he asked people to say whether they 
personally had ever seen a ghost. This 
questionnaire penetrated into all sorts 
of strange places in India, but among the 
multitude of replies there was only one 
person who claimed to have seen a ghost. 
This was an Indian who said that his 
father’s ghost had visited him because 
his funeral pyre had been desecrated.” 

Illustrating the extreme suggestibility 


7. Privately issued by the author at “Dorincourt,” 
Kingston Vale, London, S.W. 15., 1931. 


of the aborigines of Australia, Dr. 
Marett said that a certain Magdalen man, 
in the course of some investigations 
among them, wished to take a_photo- 
graph of a group. He was using a camera 
of an old type, which made it necessary 
for him to cover his head with a black 
cloth when taking the picture. At the 
critical moment a native child pulled 
aside the cloth and peeped at him. With- 
out thinking, he shouted and waved his 
arms to frighten her away, upon which 
the girl at once lay down and gave her- 
self up to die. 

She would certainly have soon been 
dead had the photographer not poured 
a few drops of acid on her in order to 
make her jump up and run about. 

Dr. Marett said that the medicine men 
were certainly not humbugs, and it often 
happened that the average civilised man 
came to believe in them firmly. 

ee OK OK OX 

Dr. J. R. Rees, director of the Tavi- 
stock-square Clinic for Functional Ner- 
vous Disorders, speaking to members of 
the National Council for Mental Hygiene 
on “The Psychology of Dreams’’ at the 
rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
Chandos Street, W., on February 26th, 
1931, said that he once had a patient 
who dreamed the book, all the lyrics, and 
the music of a musical comedy. 

“He got up in the middle of the 
night,” said the doctor, “and immediately 
began to write. What he wrote was aw- 
ful, but it ran in London for nearly a 
year.” 

This, he went on, was a creative type 
of dream. Another kind was the “‘in- 
feriority complex” dream, often  as- 
sociated with children. 

He gave as an example the case of a 
little girl who had been spoilt and was 
now being given a little discipline by her 
father. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


“One night,” said Dr. Rees, “she had 
a dream about a porcupine which came 
over from Switzerland and stuck out its 
quills at her. She told her mother about 
it the next morning. The same evening 
she heard her father drive up in his car. 

“ “There, she said. “That’s the porcu- 
pine.’ ” 

Children between 7 and 11 years of 
age, he added, often had nightmares in 
which the whole world seemed to be 
toppling down on them. This could be 
explained by their dawning realisation of 
the complications and difficulties of life. 

These are the interpretations placed 
by Dr. Rees on common kinds of dreams: 

Dreams of fulfilment of efforts in a 
certain direction usually mean that in 
reality the fulfilment is impossible. We 
can only reach it in fantasy. 

People who repeatedly dream that they 
are lost in the catacombs usually are lost 
in real life. They don’t know which way 
to turn. 

Dreams of failure usually occur to 
people who are normally incapable of 
conceiving the idea of failing. It is their 
unconscious fear of failure that is at 
work. 

ke OK OK OX 

The Fourth International Spiritualist 
Congress will be held at the Hague 
(Holland) from September 4th to 10th, 
1931, when delegates from thirty countries 
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are expected to be present. At the last 
triennial congress (held in London in 
1928) spiritualists from as far afield as 
Japan were present. Papers presented to 
the Congress may be in English, French, 
German, Spanish, or Dutch and must not 
exceed thirty minutes of time, or five 
thousand words. A special section will 
be devoted to the study of healing in all 
its aspects. All papers should be in the 
hands of M. A. Ripert, General Secre- 
tary, Maison des Spirites, 8 rue Copernic, 
Paris (16e), not later than May 3\st, 
1931. 

M. Edgard-Emmanuel Bonnet kindly 
sends me an inscribed copy of his Jac- 
ques-Jacqueline: Essai sur quelques Phe- 
momenes Normaux et Supra-Normaux® 
which well illustrates the attitude of 
French spiritualists who accept the rein- 
carnation theory. The work tells of the 
death of the author’s little son who—it 
is alleged—was reincarnated later in the 
person of his sister, born some time after, 
who was named Jacqueline. Jacqueline 
is stated to have resembled her dead 
brother in many ways and even dis- 
covered, at an early age, the pet name of 
the boy which had never been mentioned 
in her presence. Jacques-Jacqueline is a 
moving story of a fascinating subject, 
and is the more valuable because the char- 
acters are real. 


& .Paris, Pierre Bonnet, 84 Rue des Entrepreneurs, . 
1930, 15 frances. 











THE STORY OF PSYCHIC SCIENCE” 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
REVIEWED BY HENRY TREAT SPERRY 


This latest work by Mr. Carrington in- 
cludes a glossary of the terms used in 
psychic research and psychology, an ex- 
tensive bibliography, an appendix ‘On 
Some Methods employed by so-called 
“Clairvoyant” Mediums’, a chart of the 
Psychic Sciences and an index. The 
scope it embraces makes it of value to the 
person advanced in the study of psychic 
science, but it is to be principally com- 
mended to the beginner because of the 
view-poinc from which the subject matter 
is presented. (Rider & Co., London. 392 
pp. $5.00) 

Beginning with a personal statement as 
to his own views with regard to the sur- 
vival of the human ego, spirit or person- 
ality, Mr. Carrington gives a picture of 
the various forms “super-normal phe- 
nomena” have taken in past and present 
times and the doctrines and “-isms” 
which have been put forward in attempts 
to explain these phenomena or, at least, 
to observe them according to a system. 

This outline suggests the almost ines- 
capable inter-relationship which apparent- 
ly exists between nearly all occurrences 
which fall outside ordinary human exper- 
ience and confirmed Spiritualists will en- 
counter in this book the familiar heresy 
which leaves the argument as to the 
origin of ‘‘spiritistic phenomena’’ open to 
a possible mundane or physical explana- 
tion. Aside from the fact, however, that 
Mr. Carrington characteristically refuses 
to ‘go all the way” and impute the phe- 
nomena to the activities of discarnate 
spirits, even confirmed spiritualists will 
find little to quarrel with in this work. 
Recognizing the obvious fact that serious 
scientific interest cannot be aroused in 


psychical research unless the matter be 
presented from a purely scientific view- 
point he consistently avoids stating things 
not capable of being proved. At the same 
time he freely admits that a spiritistic 
explanation of the phenomena has a 
strong evidential foundation. The essence 
of his method lies in his sharp differentia- 
tion between “strong evidence’ and 


proof. 


While apparently exceedingly diverse 
in the subject-matter touched upon, The 
Story of Psychic Science leaves a unified 
and stimulating impression in the mind 
of the reader. It suggests that a common 
denominator exists for all the strange 
happenings which have occurred in past 
times and which are occurring every day 
all about us. At the same time, in point- 
ing out the conclusions which men have 
jumped to in the effort to account for 
these happenings, it warns us away from 
the danger of making similar mistakes 
and brings home the importance of keep- 
ing the mind open and alert at all times. 


This matter of “jumping to con- 
clusions” is certainly one of the greatest 
vices of the lay mind. Man, who seeks 
for truth, cannot tolerate the thought of 
endless speculation. If he cannot see his 
goal he is very apt to abandon the quest 
and, as a result, to quote Mark Twain, 
“he spends the early part of his life 
in finding a philosophy and the latter 
part in patching up the holes in it.” 


Mr. Carrington asks, as a substitute for 
this attitude, the realization that all 1s 
not known and that belief should be re- 
served for what zs known and demon- 
strable. 
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Following the more or less historical 
section of the book Mr. Carrington deals 
with the mediums of the past and 
present, giving particular attention to 
Palladino and including an extremely de- 
tailed account of one of the “Naples 
Sittings” held in 1908 with the Hon. 
Everard Feilding, W. W. Baggallay and 
himself. A complete account of these 
sittings is to be found in Proceedings, 
S.P.R., Vol. XXIII, and are of particular 
interest from a scientific standpoint be- 
cause of the running account which is 
given of the control of the medium. 

That three such men as those named 
could have been the dupes of even the 
cleverest of charlatans under the condi- 
tions which existed seems utterly beyond 
reason, and yet the phenomena which oc- 
curred were of the most spectacular na- 
ture including levitations, touches (even 
blows of considerable force), materializa- 
tions of lights and photographic im- 
pressions. Truly, the pragmatic sceptic, in 
reading such an account of a séance must 
be driven into the position designated by 
Professor Sidgwick as the goal toward 
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which critics must be forced by psychical 
researchers where the former must admit 
that “the phenomena are inexplicable, at 
least by him, or to accuse the investigators 
either of lying or cheating or of a blind- 
ness or forgetfulness incompatible with 
any intellectual condition except absolute 
idiocy.” 

Mr. Carrington details at length the 
tests which have been applied to physical 
phenomena and to mediums and describes 
the instruments which have been invented 
and constructed for these tests. He brings 
home forcibly the necessity of establish- 
ing in this country an adequately endowed 
laboratory for the continuation and de- 
velopment of such tests and calls atten- 
tion to the distance which the United 
States lags behind the other great na- 
tions of the world in this particular. 

He concludes with a quotation from 
F.W.H. Myers which gives the reader a 
hint of the magnitude of the problem 
facing the psychical researcher and an 
estimation of this problem as ‘The most 
important work being done in the world 
today—by far the most important.” 


* Ke Ke K * 
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“LUCE E OMBRA”’ for March, 1931, con- 
tains the following articles. 

"The Super-Corporal Life, and Posthumous 
Humanity.” 
By Gabriele Morelli 

Signore Morelli discusses comparatively the 
results obtained through Mediumship, or ma- 
terialistic Spiritualism—as against those derived 
from the higher form of psychic revelation. 

At the same time, however, he recognizes 
the value of the first named, as a means of pre- 
liminary spiritualistic research. 

* * K k 
“Phenomena of Levitation (Materialization.) 
By Ernest Bozzano. Continued 

Signore Bozzano stresses the importance of 
Presenting authenticated instances of material. 
sation phenomena, in order to combat the gen- 
ctal disbelief and denial of this class of spirit- 


istic manifestation, especially on the part of 
scientists. 

He develops the theory that such phen- 
omena are obtained not only from the physical 
energy of the Medium (and sitters), but in 
a far greater degree from the psychic energy 
liberated by act of the Sub-Conscious Will. (Or 
other Self.) 

In pursuance of this theory Signore Bozzano 
quotes the following message, given by the 
medium Mrs. Marjorie Livingstone, from a 
spirit personality communicating through her, 
and which message has appeared in “NEW 
NUCTEMERON’’—as below: 

‘Matter is interpenetrated by Force, and 
the only Power capable of controlling this 
is that corresponding Force inherent in the 
human spirit. This Force is the “Life Ele- 
ment,” which originates in God 


and con- 
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sequently it confers upon all humanity ab- 

solute control over Matter. 

Not only control, but the ‘Life Element’ 
has also the power of renewing its own re- 
serves by drawing Force from the Infinite. 

Scientists are gradually advancing towards 
the discovery of this Force, but it will not 
be permitted to them to attain thereto until 
humanity shall have become sufficiently ma- 
tured for this Great Event. 

In this epoch, the populace is dominated 
and obsessed by the instinct of Evil, and un- 
til humanity may surmount this degraded 
state of spirit, it is indispensable that man, 
for his own salvation, shall remain in ignor- 
ance of his own sub-conscious omnipotence. 

Were this knowledge not withheld from 
him, the discovery would serve not only for 
the destruction of man himself, but of hu- 
manity in general, and the material elements 
which form the necessary conditions for his 
existence.” 

Continuing, Signor Bozzano describes en- 
deavors to photograph objects at the moment of 
their materialization. He relates a recent event 
under the auspices of the British College of 
Psychic Science, London, England, the med- 
ium Mr. Lynn (a miner), during whose sitting 
several very encouraging photos were obtained, 
among them one of a salt-spoon at the moment 
of its materialization. 

The spoon is shown as being furnished with 
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a long and twisted peduncle, fluidic in ap- 

pearance, which was presumably connected 

with the medium, seemingly conducting the 

necessary energy to the materializing article. 

An Exceptional Metaphysical Case”, by Cast- 
one de Boni 

In this article, the author relates a series of 
three remarkable dreams, in which a son and 
his mother were warned, the former of his 
own approaching death, and the latter, of a 
tragedy impending. 

The warning was given in these dreams by 
the father of the young man’s mother, and in 
the dream the grandfather bewailed the grief 
his daughter was to suffer in the coming loss of 
her son. 

Yet, although this spirit obviously could have 
given advice which would have averted his 
grandson's death, as subsequent events upon 
comparison with the circumstances shown in 
the dream clearly proved, he nevertheless made 
no attempt to do so in any of the dream ex- 
periences. 

Signore de Boni stresses this. fact as indicat- 
ing the inevitable operation of the decrees of 
the Higher Will. 

Alberto Piccolo offers an interesting collec- 
tion of supernatural events, culled from an- 
cient literature and history and continuing with 
several instances during more recent times of 
similar phenomena. 


ke EK * 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


La Traduzione Ermetica, (The Sealed Tradt- 
tion.) By J. Evola 
The author deals with Alchemy; he endeav- 
ors its reconstruction by combining the spiritual 
symbolism of metals with the ancient lore of 
the practical alchemist. 
(Reviewed by E. Servadio.) 


ek eK OX 


Premises and Deductions upon. the Mystery 
of Life and Death 
By Cesare Grassi 

Grassi approaches his subject in simple lan- 


guage, discussing almost informally the After 
Life, Pre-existence, Reincarnation, and spirit- 
istic theories in general. He presents much of 
this in new form, and leads his deduction to 
the higher development of humanity, in which 
Man attains to a perfect knowledge of his In- 
ner Self, which the author terms Primitive Man. 


This term he regards as a misnomer in its 
present use, and Grassi employs it to designate 
the Man of Tomorrow, a being of sufficient- 
ly advanced evolution to function at all times 
as Superman. 


(Review by Gabriele Morelli.) 
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N. Y. SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The winter and spring session 1930- 
1931 terminates with the address by 
Revd. John Haynes Holmes on Monday 
evening April 27th. It has been a suc- 
cessful session and the lectures have 
shewn a high average in the interest of 
the material offered. We print as a Sec- 
tional item a resumé of the address given 
by Mr. Manly Hall; this being one which 
impressed its hearers as important. 

The Secretary is able to report a 
further increase of membership of a sat- 
isfactory nature since the beginning of 
1931. 

The visit of Mrs. Myrtle Larsen of 
Saint Louis has resulted in a series of 
very successful sittings and it is hoped 
that she will be able to find time for a 
return visit some time during the winter. 

The active work of the Section will 
now be transferred to Overlook House, 
the new Summer Headquarters of the 
New England Section in the White 
Mountains. Mrs. Larsen has been re- 
tained for mediumistic work for the 
month of August. Any members of the 
N. Y. Section who may be desirous of 
making reservations for sittings with Mrs. 
Larsen should not fail to communicate 
with Miss Esta Barr, Director in charge, 
Overlook House, Whitefield, N. H., be- 
fore July 1st; after which date it will 
not be possible to guarantee sittings. 

The Governing Board of the New 
England Section extends a cordial in- 
vitation to the members of the N. Y. Sec- 
tion of the A.S.P.R. to visit Overlook 
House and participate in the activities of 
the summer season. 

A Psychic Research Laboratory will 
be in operation for those interested in 
scientific research; and the summer activi- 


ties will include classes for the study and 
development of psychic faculties. Lec- 
turers and instructors of note will con- 
duct lectures and classes in the study 
and philosophy of the many phases of 
Psychic Science. There will be a Library 
of psychical literature and the current 
psychical magazines will be on file for 
the use of visiting guests. 

Overlook House is reached from New 
York via the N.Y.N.H. and H. railroad 
or from Boston via the B.M.R. Motorists 
will find excellent roads for the whole 
distance from New York to the White 
Mts. There is a Long-distance Telephone 


connection. * * * * # 


MR. MANLY P. HALL 
ON 


“PSYCHICAL TRUTHS IN A 
PHYSICAL WORLD” 


New York Sectional Lecture 
at Hyslop House 
Monday, February 9, 1931 


Major R. T. M. Scott, the chairman, 
briefly introduced the lecturer as one who 
possessed a knowledge of the whole field 
of comparative religion and had mastered 
the various phases of philosophy. 

Mr. Hall said: There is hardly any 
question now as to the reality of the fun- 
damental premise which underlies all 
psychical research, namely the continuity 
of consciousness and its independence of 
the physical form. This premise has a 
religious as well as a scientific back- 
ground. Admitting then, the reality of 
psychic phenomena and the interaction of 
discarnate with incarnate mind, my object 
is to establish the practical or utility value 
of the phenomena involved. 


We are the possessors of knowledge 
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which opens to us a new world and we 
must hold in view this practical aspect of 


which I speak. The evidence collected 
over many years by psychic research 
societies and expert investigators fills 
cabinets, libraries, and is enough to prove 
a thousand times over the truth of the 
fundamental premise. If all this accu- 
mulation of evidence is not now sufficient 
to constitute proof, then proof never will 
be established. But we have more than 
enough for the purpose and it is time that 
we should turn from the accumulation of 
evidence to the search for its practical 
application. It is time that we sit around 
the council table rather than the séance 
room table and examine all this evidence 
that we may coordinate it and build up 
from it a constructive plan of action. 


Individuals in psychic research may be 
divided into two main sections. The first 
are those who have the power to classify 
knowledge and it is one of our greatest 
problems to find a type of mind sufficient- 
ly impersonal in approach, scientific in 
method and rightly qualified by training. 
If we can discover such men and give 
them the task of collecting and classify- 
ing our evidences and putting them forth 
before the people in the most suitable 
way, the influence on the public mind 
would be so powerful that it would bring 
about a renaissance in philosophic thought 
and hence in individual attitudes. 


The second and larger division of 
psychic researchers consists of those who 
are interested for personal reasons. Whilst 
of honest mind, these people are unfor- 
tunately not strong factors in establishing 
the principles of psychic philosophy and 
method. Their emotional element draws 
them away from the strictly scientific 
part, and they tend to become enthusiasts 
not equipped with a proper approach to 
the problem. Our great need is to keep 
psychic phenomena in the sphere of 
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science, on the highest level of exactness, 
analysing and classifying every fact im- 
partially. There is one question which 
should always be held in view: “What 
does psychism mean to the world here 
and now, and in what way can we in- 
crease the knowledge and welfare of man 
through its development?” The answer 
can only be achieved by a strictly imper- 
sonal view in the search for what is the 
greatest good for man. 


In the past ten years I have come into 
contact with the _ psychically minded. 
These people have presented to me a 
great many problems, some of which | 
would like to pass on to you. I will ask 
you then to try to forget your general at- 
titude and to listen impersonally to the 
problems of others. In doing so you will 
learn much more than any books can 
teach, because you will be learning in the 
school of life. 


Case A: This was the case of a very 
elderly man who came to my office for 
advice as he was worried over a problem 
of spiritualism. He told me that when a 
young man before the Civil War, he had 
become convinced of the reality of dis- 
carnate forces, and of their influences. 
From childhood he had been naturally 
sensitive psychically, and was constantly 
clairvoyant and clairaudient. The voices 
were with him at all times and would ad- 
vise him about his life. When about 20 
years of age these voices told him that 
he was being reserved for a very special 
mission to mankind. From 20 to 30 years 
of age they were continually promising 
him the fulfillment of this important 
mission, giving him poetry and other 
stimulating communications. He was told 
that at 30 the great revelation would be 
given to him; but when 30 came he was 
told that he was not ready and there 
would have to be a further probation. At 
40 the same thing was repeated again. 
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Again it was repeated at 50, and again at 
60. But each time the promised revela- 
tion failed to be given him. Finally he 
reached the age of 90 and then in a mood 
no longer submissive, he told his voices 
that he had not much longer to live. The 
voices laughed and said that they had 
never intended to tell him. So he came to 
me for relief and for a better understand- 
ing of what it all meant. 

Case B: This was the case of a miner 
who having gone out West in the days 
of the old covered wagons made a rich 
find and then squandered it. He con- 
tinued to find gold and to spend it again, 
until at last the mines were worked out 
and he retired in comparative poverty to 
live in a small shack. One day another 
old miner who had been friendly with 
him in former times came to exchange 
yarns of the old days and this one told 
him how a valuable relay of money, hav- 
ing been sent for the payment of wages, 
had been taken by bandits and how these 
bandits were in turn robbed by Indians, 
who carried off the loot and hid it. This 
old miner said that he knew where the 
money was hidden. He had visited a 
medium and had had several séances 
when he suddenly discovered that he him- 
self was getting involved in. spirit com- 
munication and was being obsessed by 
entities, one of whom told him of. this 
hidden money and promised to lead him 
to it. The old prospector went out and 
dug where he was told, but found noth- 
ing. He tried many places round about 
and dug for months without any success. 
One day he got in communication with 
the same entity who had directed him, 
and who now told him to go home and 
said “You are not going to find the 
money, because I am the man who buried 
it and I’ve no intention of letting you 
find it.” Thus the man had wasted all his 
Possessions in the search. 

These are only two cases out of a very 


large number in which the confidence of 
psychics had been abused. In these cases 
there is no question of the reality of the 
psychic phenomena: it is a question of the 
integrity of the discarnate ones. The great 
problem therefore, for psychic researchers 
is the testing of the integrity of the com- 
municators. A percentage of the many mes- 
sages received are true, but one of the 
first and most fundamental works of 
psychic research societies should be an ef- 
fort to learn the laws which control the 
truthfulness and integrity of the dis- 
carnate. Practically all our evidence comes 
from these discarnate sources and the fun- 
damental question must be asked ‘““How 
much more does a man know after death 
than he had before?” “And how much 
higher is his standard of integrity?” 
According to the old Egyptian belief 
and teaching, life was divided into many 
different grades of human adjustment or 
rational enfoldment, and at death man’s 
consciousness would retreat from the more 
objective grades to the subjective sphere 
of his own mentality. In this subjective 
world of his consciousness, he would 
create for himself an environment which 
would reflect his own habits of thought and 
his own ideas. His world would be like him- 


self; it would take on his likeness. Take 


the case for example of an Egyptian 
gourmand living a life on the plane of 
animal appetites, gratifying his personal 
whims, and studying only his physical 
comfort. At death such a man passes out 
of the physical body but his temperament 
is unchanged; he remains therefore in a 
physical temperament. Having passed 
away from physical life he would find 
himself confined to a sphere similar to 
his own nature. 

The idea of the Norse Valhalla with 
its feasting and drinking of departed 
heroes is parallel to the Egyptian docu- 
ment. In contrast with the first take an- 
other Egyptian, a highly evolved, priestly 
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soul, living in a realm of spiritual per- 
ceptions and abstract creativeness which 
have lifted him into a harmony of as- 
sociation with all things truly spiritual. 
This man goes to a totally different after- 
world, quite separate from the other, and 
the two worlds, the world of the gour- 
mand and the world of the priest never 
meet or touch in the discarnate sphere. 
There are a vast number of such spheres, 
each dominated by some particular form 
of mentality. On earth these spheres 
seem to meet, but beyond body there 
is no point of contact. According to the 
Greeks there were certain greater divi- 
sions of the immaterial spheres which 
were appointed to take charge of such 
souls as properly belonged to each one, 
so that every man who left the earth 
would go to his proper level whilst his 
soul was adjusting itself to the particular 
station of life which it ultimately be- 
longed to. These greater divisions have 
a character and force capable of express- 
ing itself through individuals still on 
earth. In this way a medium would be- 
come the link between various grades of 
consciousness. Seven different people 
could be. doorways to seven different 
worlds, not otherwise in touch with one 
another. 

In the days of the Delphic Oracles the 
great difficulty found by the priestly 
authorities in charge was the choice of a 
suitable Pythia. The priestess to be chosen 
must possess an organism free from the 
slightest trace of impurity or the voice 
of Apollo could not be manifested 
through her. The Pythoness must not 
only be pure but of exceptional culture 
since only through an oracle of highly 
trained mentality could the god speak, 
Most likely many of our own problems in 
communication or the interpretation of 
messages are due to the fact that we have 
not laid to heart the old tradition and 
have not prepared our mediums or our- 
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selves to receive the revelation in perfect 
form. ‘Therefore, that which comes 
through to us may be no voice of the 
Gods but the reflection of our own men- 
tality because it would be the reflection of 
some particular sphere or division with 
which our own mind is habitually as- 
sociated; so, if we are in the habit of lie- 
ing a little, we establish just the right 
sort of rhythm for communicating a spirit 
who is also willing to lie a little. Most 
of us are incurable egotists and we natur- 
ally draw to us those who have an egotis- 
tical mentality. The ancients believed 
that it was through the perfected souls 
of the just and the righteous that the 
angels would speak, and that through the 
unregenerate or those who had lapsed 
from the right path only devils would 


communicate. \ 


The psychical investigator today should 
bear these principles in mind studying 
more the training and preparation of his 
own nature if he wishes to obtain the 
higher order of communication. 
sphere of consciousness which we most 
readily touch in these investigations 1s 
not the sphere of pure mind, it is the 
sphere of the astral light:—that light 
which is the mirror of our own mentality. 
It is a realm of illusion, a sphere of sub- 
stance much more subtle than matter, a 
substance which is so delicately respon- 
sive to our thought and imagination that 
it will take on any form we give it. This 
is the legendary Garden of Klingsor. In 
the East Indian mysteries the Neophyte 
is always warned against the dangers of 
the astral light and its subtle power of 
assuming any shape or form that the in- 
tellect may wish it to do. It is as accom: 
modating as the Japanese Stationmastet 
who was such a proverbial model of cout- 
tesy. 

The story goes that a lady living i 
Japan left her trunk in charge of this 
polite official with instructions that t 
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was to be forwarded to Nara in advance 
of her own intended journey. A few days 
later, being ready to start, she went down 
to the station and asked the station-mas- 
ter whether her trunk had been sent to 
Nara. “Madam,” he replied “it went im- 
mediately’. ‘I am sorry,” she said, “I am 
not going to Nara now, I’ve changed my 
plans.” “Madam”, he said, “The trunk 
is here.”’ 


The astral light and its ready response 
is usually mistaken by the individual for 
the key of the invisible world, and its 
utterances are.accepted as truth but it is 
never twice the same, and since no one 
ever enters it without setting it in motion 
and creating distorted images, it is a 
source of perpetual confusion. This dan- 
ger may be entirely avoided by the study 
of the right philosophy of these things. 
More attention should be given to the 
constructive philosophy of psychics and 
less in proportion to the study of psychic 
phenomena. We may, however, learn 
from phenomena something of the nature 
of the cosmogony, and the picture of the 
great world process which they present 
to us is the same picture that was pre- 
sented to the philosophers of old times. 

Our knowledge of the whole field 
would be strengthened by a study of 
comparative religions, which should be 
a part of the training of the psychic re- 
searcher. 

Problems in regard to psychic pheno- 
mena sum up to certain definite con- 
clusions as follows: 


(1) Emphasis placed on continuity of 
life, an inestimable gift to man from an- 
tiquity, developed by psychic investiga- 
tion. 

(2) A realization of the close proxi- 
mity of the two worlds which destroys 
the fear of death. This also psychic re- 
search has established. 


The question then remains how can 
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we make our study most profitable and 
valuable now. The strength of every or- 
ganization and every ideal is in the in- 
tegrity or rather the integral association 
of the members. It is the strength of 
unity in ideal and unity in the method of 
expressing that ideal. No chain is 
stronger than its weakest link. No or- 
ganization has an instrument for inves- 
tigation greater than the individual minds 
of its members. These members may be 
devoted to a cause but it does not follow 
that they are qualified. They must be 
consecrated; but in order to obtain re- 
sults they must be willing to train them- 
selves. The difference between the con- 
secration and the achievement is work. 


A certain lad said to a lass “I wad 
die for ye’. Said the lass, ‘Aye, but will 
ye get up and work for me?” 


It is in fact far easier to be consecrated 
than to be up and doing. The talk of 
high purpose and utter consecration is 
very beautiful, but the consecrated person 
became enamored of his own consecra- 
tion and this may express itself in some 
very inferior poetry with whose beauty 
he would become infatuated. For ex- 
ample, revelations in automatic script 
which he will be considered to be guided 
by nothing less than an arch-angel. Script 
becomes scripture and in time even the 
consecration is forgotten. The idea of 
novelty often obsesses the individual, it 
is this craving for novelty which so dis- 
tracts the mind from a more useful pur- 
pose. In all the field of psychic research 
there is nothing more detrimental than 
the thirst for new phenomena. This ap- 
petite for novelty contributes nothing 
really to the permanent work and unfits 
the mind for it. The mind that will real- 
ly help is the mind that is reached by 
philosophy of the subject. 


A certain professor in one of his class 
lectures expressed a doubt as to the real 
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existence of Socrates, saying that he con- 
sidered that Plato had invented him as 
a convenient mouthpiece for the senti- 
ments that he wished him to utter. An 
old lady in the class protested that she 
knew that Socrates had really lived be- 
cause she was getting automatic writings 
from him. Some time later the lecturer 
said he saw some of these writings and he 
found that the poor man had entirely 
changed his style, instead of being con- 
cerned with life he was concerned with 
buttercups. 

The great work of a psychic research 
society if it is to succeed in its aim is 
that it should begin to emphasize a new 
phase—the perfecting of the organic 
quality of its membership so that each 
individual member should be a channel 
for the expression of a high order of in- 
telligence. It should equip each one to 
speak with authority. It is safe to as- 
sume that any entity, speaking through 
a medium will be on the same level as 
the medium, so to bring through the kind 
of knowledge which is useful we must 
have the right intellectual culture in the 
medium. A brilliant scientist became an 
enthusiastic psychic researcher. All that 
came through to him came as a scientific 
fact. Within a year there came to him the 
formula for which he had vainly sought 
for years. In this formula certain chemical 
compounds were detailed all with their 
appropriate symbols. His success was due 
to the fact that he had in himself the 
qualification to receive such exact know- 
ledge. His self-dedication plus his ef- 
ficiency made him an appropriate vehicle. 
As a general rule the information which 
comes to the seeker will be knowledge 
within his own mental field, but to be the 
vehicle for big ideas one must be large- 
minded himself. 

We have proved now that the great 
minds of the world live on, but in order 
to serve us these minds must find other 


minds agreeable to their purpose. Some- 
times it seems they tried to do so but ac- 
cidents will happen and they fail. It is 
stated that Julius Caesar, one of the great- 
est organizing minds in history, tried hard 
during the War to get a grip upon the 
minds of those who controlled the plans 
of operation. He wished to employ his 
own great organizing power but he found 
less than a dozen people on earth who 
could be used by him, and these would not 
accept or admit him. Those on the other 
hand, who would admit his influence 
were not competent to use it with in- 
telligence. To perfect ourselves as 
vehicles for a greater intelligence is the 
most unselfish thing that we could do, be- 
cause it is removing an obstacle to human 
progress and giving humanity an asset. 

In perfecting ourselves we not only in- 
crease Our own powers and scope but we 
become a channel for a higher power. 
Therefore, I say, build up the powers and 
abilities of your members; build up their 
faculties. 

So, organize until you have a _person- 
ality developed within your organism, a 
personality which will speak through all 
its members and when the power of ex- 
pression is sufficiently developed and re- 
fined, then the Oracles will speak again 
through you. The neophytes must not 
weary in the work of preparation for 
self-perfection. A continual emphasis 
should be placed on philosophy and 
learning rather than on the study of phe- 
nomena, so that the minds of members 
may learn to coordinate on truth which 
the phenomena suggests. Train the mind 
in the art of presentation of truth, in 
the most lucid manner in the languages 
that we are familiar with. The next step 
is the development of these higher facul- 
ties. The world needs the guidance of 
these. Science is bankrupt today, batter- 
ing itself against the invisible. Its in- 


struments can not pierce the veil, but 
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within each living creature is the instru- 
ment which can pierce the veil between 
the two worlds. Psychic science will not 
be so much concerned with the pheno- 
mena as with the higher rational interpre- 
tations. When it finds itself it will es- 
tablish once again the Royal Road of an- 
tiquity, the art of self-unfoldment. 


There is no reason at all why the pre- 
sent organization should not be a nucleus 
for this great endeavor which is leading 
us to a universe composed of the visible 
and the invisible in full inter-action. 


In a short discussion which followed 
Mr. Manley Hall said that one single 
authentic example of any phenomenon 
was sufficient to establish it; and the sup- 
posed necessity of constant repetition was 
depriving the people of more valuable in- 
formation. He recommended a somewhat 
rigid economy of experiment for pheno- 
mena, and a putting forth of a convenient 


digest of what had been obtained in a’ 


form that could be more readily assimi- 
lated by the public. 

“It was quite useless,” he said, ‘for 
people to experiment with phenomena 
unless they understand the nature of those 
phenomena and know what they were ex- 
perimenting with. Modern education does 
not produce the Knower, it implants de- 
tails of knowledge from without but does 
not draw out the knowledge that is with- 
in. We need a return to the Platonic dis- 
cipline. and psychic research should try 
to produce those who are capable of dis- 
criminating in values, and of judging the 
relative importance of phenomena ; for 
without a philosophic interpretation the 
phenomena are worthless. They only ex- 
asperate the reason. An individual may 
be converted by sheer force of fact to ad- 
mit phenomena but he may remain quite 
unconverted as to the cause of that phe- 
nomena. 


question was asked as to how the 


identity of a communicator can best be 
verified. 

Mr. Hall said, ‘that there was a great 
deal of impersonation of individuals in 
spiritualistic communications. Each one 
in addition to his physical body develops 
certain finer vehicles and we constantly 
project very concrete thought forms. All 
these we discard at death but they per- 
sist for a period during which they can 
be reanimated by other personalities and 
the store of memories and impressions 
which they contain can be used for the 
purpose of impersonation. According to 
the Eastern teaching the etheric shell may | 
last from 500 to a thousand years and it 
can be ensouled by elemental_ spirits. 
There are as many as 20 different ways 
in which the portrait of an individual 
can be presented to a sitter and unless 
we are aware of these possibilities we 
can not tell the true form from the false; 
and in making a wrong or hasty judge- 
ment we may discredit the thing we love 
the most and put further obstacles in the 
way of the progress of our science. But 
it is possible to discriminate and there are 
ways in which one can surely tell if an 
entity is real, but the average psychic_in- 
vestigator does not want to know. He is 
satisfied with his own point of view and 
not interested in another man’s. 

“There was a Bishop once who heard 
another Bishop was going to preach a 
sermon in criticism of his own teachings 
so he sent an understudy to listen to the 
sermon and this man never came back— 
he was converted. Then the Bishop went 
himself and he was converted. For 20 
years he had _ lacked understanding 
through refusing to look beyond his own 
point of view. 

In conclusion, if you have a thing that 
the world wants and the right way of 
getting it to the world, then you have 
what is most priceless in the development 
of man.” 











